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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
ph 


E notice in several quarters an eagerness to clear 

Russia of complicity in the outbreak at Cabul. 
Forgetting the proverb that gui s’excuse Saccuse, these 
defenders of General Kaufmann assert that nothing 
has yet transpired to show that Russia is in any way 
mixed up with the Cabulees’ barbarous massacre. 
Possibly not, but we should like the self-constituted 
apologists to inform us what Zaman Beg, Kaufmann’s 
envoy to Yakoob Khan, has been doing all this while 
at Balkh, and what errand led to the recent departure 
of Colonel Maeff from Tashkend to visit Ayoob 
Khan at Herat. It would also interest us to know 
whether General Kaufmann’s letters to Yakoob Khan had 
any effect on the Ameer’s mind, and whether the native 
news-writer left behind by General Razgonoff (Stobeloff’s 
successor), to act us ageat for Russia, was present at the 
Bala Hissar and took notes of the massacre for his 
Tashkend masters. At the same time it would not be 
amiss to inquire why Colonel Matvaeff was deputed to 
visit Jehunder Shah, the ruler of Badakshan, a few 
months ago, and what business led to the journey of the 
staff officer Severtsoff to Wakkan. Also what effect the 
ostentatious display of affection of General Kolpakovski, 
the acting Governor-General of Turkestan, forthe pretender, 
Abdurrahmann Khan, at the July manceuvres at Samar- 
cand, had upon the minds of the people of Afghanistan. 
One thing is certain. Russia’s meddling in Afghan affairs 
was the cause of the recent war, and we fail to perceive 
thatthe hostile policy of General Kaufmann has beeninthe 
slightest degree modified since the signature of the Treaty 
of Gandamack. Seeing what we have suffered from 
the secret work of Russian agents in Central Asia, it is 
time surely that we announced to the Czar in plain terms 
our determination to allow no further interference in the 
affairs of Afghanistan. The Ameer’s country occupies 
the same position towards India that Bokhara does 
towards Turkestan. “Russia would not for a moment 
tolerate any intercourse between the Viceroy and the 
Emir Muzaffar Effendi, arid we, on our part, have a right 


to demand that reciprocal negation of action should be 
also observed by the Czar’s representative in Tashkend. 


Tue interview between the Czar and the Emperor 
William at Alexandrowo seems to have considerably 
disconcerted those speculative politicians who, on the 
faith of certain violent attacks upon Germany in the 
Russian Press, jumped at the conclusion that the 
alliance between the three Emperors is at an end. 
People in Western Europe are too apt to imagine, on 
the one hand, that Russian journalists are representa- 
tives of public opinion in their country, and on the 
other that the Russian Government does not allow 
them to publish anything of which it does not approve. 
The Russian journalist is, as a rule, a student who has 
failed to obtain employment in the civil service or the 
professions, and who brings the crude social and 
political ideas of the class-room into his newspaper. 
Such writing as one generally meets with in the Russian 
Press would not be tolerated in France, Germany, or Eng- 
land ; but among the half-educated masses of the Russian 
public—on whom these papers of course depend for 
their circulation—it passes for philosophy and patriotism. 
It is incredible that a polished and sagacious states- 
man like Prince Gortschakoff should approve of the 
abusive trash which is daily vented by the Jovoya 
Vremya, the Golos, and the St. Petersburg Vedomosti, 
not only upon Germany, but upon Austria and Eng- 
land. All governments, however, and especially those 
which are despotic, must to some extent humour their 
subjects ; and the internal situation of Russia is too 
critical just now to admit of any meddling with the 
Press. Probably the Government at St. Petersburg 
is not ill-pleased at seeing abuse cast upon foreign 
Governments which, if real liberty of the Press existed 
in Russia, would have been directed against itself. As 
to the meeting of the two Emperors, it can scarcely 
be deemed fortuitous. Such meetings hardly ever are 
and the opportunity was certainly a good one to correct 
any unpleasantness which might have been caused in 
Germany by the diatribes of the Russian papers. That 
Prince Bismarck is not on the —,, terms with Prince 
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Gortchakoff there is good reason to believe, but the 
interests of both these statesmen are so intimately 
bound up with those of their respective countries that 
mere personal differences or antipathies are not likely 
to alter the policy of either of them. If, however, we 
look at the interests of Russia and Germany, we shall 
find that they demand an alliance between the two 
States as much now as in 1870, when the alliance was 
first established. Russia, it is true, has, with the con- 
nivance of Germany, greatly extended her power on the 
Balkan Peninsula; but her influence in that quarter is 
watched with jealousy by all Europe, and nothing but 
the alliance of Germany will enable her to maintain it. 
Germany, on the other hand, is as much in danger as 
ever of France, who eagerly awaits an opportunity of 
recovering Alsace and Lorraine ; and Prince Bismarck 
knows well that if he does not secure Russia as the 
ally of Germany she will become the ally of France. 
A Russian alliance has, indeed, become the more 
necessary to him inasmuch as Austria-Hungary, whose 
alliance was never very valuable or trustworthy, now 
seems inclined to adopt a predominantly Slavonic policy, 
or, in other words, to lean upon France rather than 
upon Germany. It was doubtless in order to gain in- 
formation upon this subject, and not, as was given out 
by the semi-official papers, to assure himself that there 
would be no change in the foreign policy of Austria 
after Count Andrassy’s retirement (which he must have 
known neither the Count nor anybody else could tell 
him), that Prince Bismarck had the long interview with 
him at Gastein of which we have heard so much. 


WE hear on excellent authority that, although nothing 
is said about it in the papers, Lord Lytton has deter- 
mined on a war with Burma if possible. Our informant, 
however, does not add whether this is a portion of an 
Imperial or of a Vice-Regal policy. The thin end of the 
wedge has, we understand, already been introduced in 
the usual way, by preferring an impossible demand with 
the certainty of a refusal. As Burma is a country with 
resources other than scientific frontiers, its annexation 
might be profitable; but neither justice nor the true 
interests of the Empire would at present justify war. 


Our Calcutta correspondent writes as follows, under 
date of August 4th, more than four weeks ago :—“ Out 
here politics have, to outward appearance, pretty well 
settled down with the conclusion of the Afghan War, and 
in that direction will propably remain at rest until the 
scientific frontier requires rectification or until Cavagnari 
7s murdered. But whether it costs a third war or not, it 
will certainly cost money.” : 


Our Simla correspondent mentions, under date the 
12th August, that it was then beginning to be a current 
subject of discussion among Anglo-Indian politicians, 
whether surrounding circumstances did not render it 
advisable to transfer the Afghan seat of government from 
Cabul to Candahar. The latter city was the capital of 
Afghanistan until a little more than a century back, 
and it unquestionably has many advantages not 
possessed by Cabul. For one thing, the inhabitants 
are much more orderly, being engaged in commercial 
pursuits, and containing very little of that turbulent 
element which has always rendered Cabul liable to 
émeutes and insurrections. Candahar is also much better 
situated, from a strategical point of view, by reason of its 
commanding both the great road from Herat and that 


‘running through Khelat-i-Ghilzye to Cabul. A strong 


force stationed at this point could thus readily move to 
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meet invasion, whether it were threatened by the E 

route, or #4 Balkh and the Bamian Pass. If this questior 
was thus being discussed in India a month ago, the dis- 
cussion is likely to have received a fresh impetus from 
what has just occurred at Cabul. There could be no 
more effectual punishment of that traitorous city than 
the removal of the seat of government to law-abiding 
Candahar. 


Tue Austrian troops marching into the Sandjak of 
Novi-Bazar are received in a peculiar fashion. Woods 
are everywhere in flames, while the inhabitants seem to 
have fled to the recesses of the mountains. It will be 
remembered that last year, during the occupation of 
Bosnia, there was also no resistance at first. The 
Austrians passed the Save unmolested, and several days 
elapsed before the massacre of Maglaj. 


Tue Austrian occupation of Novi-Bazar is considered - 
in Germany to be the crowning of the edifice of the 
Berlin Treaty. Where Russia sowed, Austria is to reap ; 
and Prince Bismarck is glorified in the eyes of the 
nations. 


In spite of all diplomatic opiates, the feverish 
antagonism between the German and Russian Press 
seems to increase. It has been much remarked in 
Berlin that the official Provinzial Correspondenz, speak- 
ing of the interview at Alexandrovo, only lays stress on 
the “intimate relations between the two monarchs,” 
whereas of course it would have been equally easy, had 
the writer been so inclined, to use the word monarchies. 
Prince Bismarck is, as usual, credited by political 
quidnuncs with gigantic designs. He is supposed 
to favour Austrian expansion towards the south-east 
with the object of smothering the German-Austrian 
element in the mass of Slav population. The 
German-Austrians would then, it is argued, seek annexa- 
tion to the German Empire to save their nationality. 
When it is considered that Bohemia and Moravia, not to 
speak of such provinces as Carinthia and Carniola, would 
have to be absorbed along with the purely German 
provinces of Upper and Lower Austria, it is obvious that 
such a course would be decidedly weakening to the 
Empire, and Prince Bismarck is much too shrewd a man 
not to see this. In Vienna, however, the scare of German 
aggression is abundantly made use of by the small but 
influential pro-Russian Party. 





IN spite of the decent behaviour in general of the 
returned Communists, the extreme Radical papers of 
Paris, such as the Marseillaise and the Lanterne, are 
full of furious articles reviving the history of the Com- 
mune, insulting the memory of M. Thiers, the Army, 
the Courts-martial, and the bourgeoisie in general, for 
having crushed the people in May, 1871. The Radicals 
are exhibiting their misguided friends at public banquets 
instead of finding them work to do, and then leaving 
them alone. The second batch of the amnestied. were 
much more unmanageable on the journey than their 
predecessors. There was much more difficulty in main- 
taining order on board the Picardie than on the Var, 
and two of the convicts even had the consummate 
impudence to challenge two officers of the ship to fight a 
duel with them. One of the most talented and sincere 
French authors, M. Maxime du Camp, who wrote in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes a most complete and conscien- 
tious history of the Commune—that is to say, an account 
in which the actors in that tragic farce are not by any 
means flattered—daily receives threatening letters, and, 
is besides openly insulted by the Communist papers. A 
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third shipload of these. interesting convicts is daily 
expected. 


Two new opponents of the Ferry Bill have arisen this 
week in France, and they are foes whom the authors of 
the Bill cannot afford to despise, for they are thorough 
Republicans, and their devotion to democratic ideas can- 
not be gainsaid. One of them is the venerable M. Littré, 
chief of the Positivist school, who cannot be accused of 
any connection whatever with the Catholic party. In a 
long article in the Revue Positive he condemns the 
Bill and the war which the Radicals are carrying on, in his 
opinion, not only against Clericalism, but against Catho- 
licism and Protestantism—that is to say, against religion 
in all its branches. He says the Radicals who wish to 
do away with the Concordat and the religious budget 
are committing a fatal error; for they would by 
emancipating the Church from civil control place more 
indirect power in the hands of all the clergy. The other 
Republican voice which has spoken against the proposed 
Bill comes from the other side of the Pyrenees, and is 
that of Emilio Castelar, the former President of the 
Spanish Republic. In a letter addressed to a Madrid 
newspaper, he praises the political moderation and 
wisdom of the French Republican party after their six 
years’ struggle; but he principally praises M. Jules 
Simon, who is the leader of the anti-Ferryist majority. 
The Extreme Radical Party is naturally very much 
vexed at the opinions expressed by MM. Littré and 
Castelar, and overwhelms them with abuse. But all 
this increasing opposition to Clause 7 should cause the 
Government to consider whether it would not be wiser, 
when the matter comes on for discussion in the Senate 
in February next, to withdraw the obnoxious clause. 


WE learn from Nijni Novgorod that during the 
visit of the Minister of Finance to the Fair last week 
he stated to the Siberian merchants that the pro- 
jected railway through Siberia to the Chinese frontier 
would not be taken in hand for several years to come, 
as the Government had decided to devote its energies 
to the Central Asian line to Tashkent. 


WITH a view to rendering herself independent of 
Krupp, Russia is about to largely develope her gun 
founderies at St. Petersburg The measure is the 
result of an opinion expressed at a recent meeting of 
the Imperial Ministers that it was dangerous for 
Russia to be dependent upon Germany for her supply 
of cannon, 


A Russian proverb, that “When rogues quarrel the 
truth leaks out,” is being exemplified just now at St. 
Petersburg. It is a notorious fact that when Captain 
Baranoff was despatched on his famous cruise in the 
Vesta, he was instructed by the Grand Duke Constantine 
to either gain a victory or make one. The Veséahad not 
gone far when it fell in with a Turkish ironclad and 
bolted, receiving, however, sufficient shot in her hull to 
kill some thirty or forty men. On his way back to port, 
Baranoff composed a grand despatch, detailing how he 
fought all day with the most powerful ironclad in the 
Black Sea, and sheered off at night, “leaving the enemy’s 
vessel perforated with shot, with boilers burst, and with 
the deck strewn with dead and wounded.” On arriving 
at Sebastopol the hero was carried triumphantly to the 
Governor’s house, the Grand Duke Constantine raised 
him to the rank of Commodore, the Minister of Marine 
doubled his pension grant, the Minister of War gave him 
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the Order of St. George, the Municipality of Moscow 
voted him an estate, and the Czar created him aide-de- 
camp and specially thanked him in an autograph letter, 
enclosed in a gold box studded with diamonds. _ All this 
for fabricating the biggest of the many lies manufactured 
during the Turkish War! Unfortunately for Captain 
Baranoff, the officers on board the Vesta were jealous at 
his receiving all the plums, and, when Hobart Pasha 
wrote to the papers declaring the victory to be an “‘in- 
famous fabrication,” they declared loudly at the clubs at 
Odessa that the Admiral’s assertion was the actual truth, 
One of them, Lieutenant Rojdestvenni, got so angry at 
a snub he received at the hands of the parvenu Captain 
that he denounced him in the JVicolaeff Vestnik, This 
compelled Baranoff to resort to law to justify his honour, 
and the case was to have been tried next week, but a few 
days ago the Minister of Marine interfered, and suggested 
that it had better be dropped. Baranoff refused to agree 
to this unless the Government paid the costs of the 
action ; and, this being denied him by the Minister, he 
sent hima letter abusing him for shielding Rojdestvenni. 
The foiiowing day Baranoff was arrested and ordered to 
be tried by court-martial, to the intense satisfaction of the 
officers of the Baltic Fleet, who have long been disgusted 
at the airs assumed by the pretender. In their opinion 
he ought to be stripped of his honours and sent to 
Siberia, but it is hardly probable that the Government 
will resort to such strong measures as these. Baranoff’s 
personal qualities are such as make him a useful and 
agreeable companion to the Grand Duke Constantine, 
and, as there is no love lost between the High Admiral 
and the Minister of Marine, the former is almost sure to 
sustain his favourite in the quarrel. 


THERE must truly be something rotten in the state of 
Russia when even Crown attorneys—so-called Procurors 
—are arrested on a charge of being in intimate connec- 
tion with the Nihilists. This has just happened.at St. 
Petersburg. Messrs. Tudin, Lehmann, and Bardowski 
have been imprisoned under a suspicion of having had 
dealings with the Revolutionary Committee. Mr, Tudin 
is even suspected of having had an understanding with 
Mirski, who attempted to take the life of General Drente- 
len, the Chief of the Secret Police. The tragic and the 
ridiculous are strangely mixed when we find Crown 
Attorneys accused of giving a helping hand to the secret 
Vehme of the Czar’s enemies. It is said that copies of 
Land and Liberty (“Semlja i Wolgi”) were found in the 
house of Mr. Bardowski. But may not a Crown Attorney 
possess such prints without being inwardly edified by 
their contents? It is not known yet what particular 
extraordinary or absurd charge hangs over the head of 
Mr. Lehmann. Many other persons of social standing 
have been arrested in consequence of an alleged confes- 
sion of Mirski’s affianced. The family of Dr. Botkin, 
the Imperial physician in ordinary, is also said to be 
still under police supervision, although Madame Botkin, 
since her release, has led the most retired life in the 
country. A police officer is always close to the place 
where the family resides. 


THE proposal for an International Exhibition to be 
held at Berlin, in 1885 or 1886, does not emanate from 
the industrial classes, but from enterprising builders 
yearning to create great works. Although the Emperor 
and Crown Prince have expressed themselves personally 
favourable to the project, it is not likely to find much 
support with a Protectionist Government. After having 
determined to secure the German market for the pro- 
ducts of German industry, an International Exhibition 
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in the German capital would be something very ike 
contradictio in adjecto, 


Wuatever hold Yakoob Khan may have on the affec- 
tions of his subjects south of the Hindoo Koosh, he 
would appear to be considered of small account beyond 
that mountain barrier. Not only does Balkh frown upon 
him and beckon tentatively to Abdurrhaman Khan, but 
Maimeneh and the surrounding district have been, and 
perhaps still are, in open revolt against his authority. 
A frontier correspondent mentions the prevalence of 
rumours to the effect that the Ameer’s arms had ex- 
perienced a signal reverse when attempting to crush 
this insurrection. Even when reinforced from Balkh, 
his troops could make but little headway against the 
local forces, and advices were accordingly despatched to 
Cabul urgently calling for help. At Herat, too, there 
was a party, strong both in numbers and influence, who 
held that the allegiance of Mohammedans was no longer 
due to a ruler who had sacrificed his country to the 
infidel in order to strengthen his own dynastic position. 
This feeling may have existed to a greater or less extent 
in the ranks of the Heratee regiments that led the attack 
against the Bala Hissar. Yakoob Khan probably brought 
them to Cabul because he feared to trust them beyond 
his own ken. Our informant affirms that the original 
intention of the Ameer was to send these battalions to 
Candahar, and to bring thence three Candahar corps to 
garrison his capital. 


A LETTER from East Siberia informs us that Russia 
has just completed the construction of telegraphic com- 
munication between Vladivostock and Kamtschatka at a 
cost of a quarter of a million roubles. The line runs 
the greater part of the distance along the Pacific Coast, 
and joins at Nicolaevsk the wire connecting East Siberia 
with Europe. 


We hear that General Abramoff is organising in 
Ferghanah a body of mountain artillery capable of 
operating on the Pamir and in the passes of the Hindoo 
Koosh. The guns, which are extremely light and can 
_ be taken to pieces, are on their way to Turkestan from 
the foundry at St. Petersburg, and by the end of the year 
General Abramoff will have at his disposal an effective 
artillery force for any operations that Russia may be 
inclined to undertake in the mountainous region lying 
between Turkestan and India. 


A PRIVATE letter from Tiflis informs us that the Rus- 
sian authorities have been thrown into a state of conster- 
mation by the reports reaching them from Baku of the 
sufferings of the Transcaspian army. Besides General 
Lazareff, six other leading officers have died of dysentry, 
and twenty have arrived at Chekeslear prostrate with 
disease. As to the number of troops that have perished 
accounts vary, owing to the extreme reticence of the 
authorities; but high officials at Tiflis estimate the loss as 
being at least 6000. Both Chat and Kizil Arvat are hot- 
beds of disease, and will have to be abandoned by their 
sickly defenders if not speedily reinforced by fresh arri- 
vals from the Caucasus, 





Tue “Salvation Army” is rapidly becoming an un- 
bearable public nuisance. Hardly a day passes but what 
some of its members make their appearance before the 
police-courts in various parts of the country to answer 
charges made against them by the police, or to prefer 
charges against the enemy. The “army” is in greatest 
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force in the Rhondda Valley, which place it has chosen 
as its happy hunting-ground, and there no effort by which 
public order can be brought into disrespect is left un- 
attempted. Utterly regardless of the traffic or the con- 
venience of others, these warriors march to the number 
of five and ‘even ten thousand through the different 
towns, but only to the gratification of their peculiar 
desires. At Pontypridd they were, however, more un- 
fortunate than usual ; the police arrested their “ captain” 
—a woman named Lock—and three of the leaders on 
the charge of blocking up the thoroughfare. Refusing 
to pay the fine inflicted upon them by the magistrates for 
this offence, they were committed to Cardiff gaol. In 
durance Miss Lock had to pick oakum, and her three 
companions to break stones. They slept upon wood beds, 
and had bread and water only. The work was harder 
and the fare less sumptuous than they had lately been 
accustomed to. Wecan only hope that, instead of airing 
themselves as martyrs on their release, these misguided 
persons will take a lesson from their punishment, which 
should teach them that law and order cannot be set at 
defiance with impunity. If other magistrates would 
follow the example of the Pontypridd Justices, much 
would be done to get rid of this troublesome pest. 


A SUGGESTION is again making its way into the public 
press to the effect that receipts might well be given to 
those senders of letters who wish to pay for them. It 
seems an established fact that when the system thus 
advocated was tried for a time in England, the post- 
masters and the people responsible for giving notice of 
its existence did not make the public properly aware of 
what they had a right to do, and that consequently any 
such allegation as is contained in the Postmaster-General’s 
report, purporting that the plan had been tested and 
found wanting, is founded upon grounds both insufficient 
and erroneous. While the matter is upon the /afis, how- 
ever, it may be not amiss to call attention to the crying 
need which exists for receipts and acknowledgments in 
other departments besides that of the letter-post. There 
is something, to say the least of it, unsatisfactory in the 
position, for instance, of the sender of a telegram, who 
has no means of proof whatever that he has paid his 
shilling and handed in his form. In our own experience 
it has twice occurred within a very short time that a 
telegram has miscarried. In one of these cases the form 
had been negligently dropped off the counter by the 
person who received it, and was found a day or two 
afterwards on the floor. In the other, it never was re- 
ceived by the person addressed, and could not be traced 
in any way. It is contrary to good sense, and to the 
justice of other motives also, to compel a person to leave 
his message and his shilling, and give him no sort of 
guarantee that the first will not be lost and the last 
appropriated. A somewhat similar position is that of 
the sender of a parcel by railway or parcel-cart. The 
booking-clerk is ready enough to take the fee or the 
charge for carriage ; but he has usually no sort of autho- 
rity to give a receipt or even an acknowledgment of any 
sort. ‘Ihe most that he will do is to enter some rough 


description of the goods in a book apparently kept for the - 


purpose, and, if the sender ventures to insist upon see- 
ing this entry made, the chances are that the clerk will 
tell him he must wait till he has leisure to do so. All 
this constitutes a grievance which is, perhaps, not often 
serious, and against which few people care to protest. 
Neither parcels, letters, nor telegrams do in practice 
often miscarry ; but it is decidedly hard upon the nervous 
man who posts his letter or hands in his packet that he 
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may not have some legal proof that he has done ” even 
if he chooses to pay. for it. 


Some time ago we called attention to the numerous 
cases in which the police in making their arrests 
seemed to have acted in a most arbitrary manner, and 
commented on the fact that as a rule magistrates were 
inclined to take all the statements made by the force as 
gospel truth, turning a deaf ear to any argument emana- 
ting from the accused, That a constable’s duty is a hard 
one we admitted, but when we find such a case as that 
of Mr. Juba Kennedy, decided by Mr. Alderman Ellis 
at the Guildhall on Friday week last, we are lost in aston- 
ishment and are forced to acquit the policeof a great deal 
of blame; for what can they do, when a man like Mr. 
Ellis not only refuses to listen to the evidence of both 
the police-sergeants and the accused, but, having pre- 
judged the case in his own mind, states that he does not 
believe the evidence ofthe officers, nor indeed of anybody 
in court, and consequently, legal luminary that he is, out 
of his own inner consciousness settles the matter by 
fining Mr. Juba Kennedy forty shillings. If the case has 
been correctlyreported—and there is no reason tobelieve 
otherwise—we have no hesitation in saying that adecision 
more against the weight of evidence has seldom been 
heard; and it is high time that Aldermanic justice 
should be put under proper restraint. The facts were 
simple. Mr. Kennedy was a master mariner, addicted 
to the harmless practice of eating plums. While en- 
gaged in this pursuit, two drunken costermongers drove 
their barrow over his feot, whereupon he threw a plum at 
one of the retreating offenders. The two turned round 
and attacked Kennedy, who, with a readiness born of the 
briny deep, knocked down the leader, a gentleman 
named Boone. Forthis offence he was summoned, and 
the police and public swore that the men were drunk, 
that Mr. Kennedy only acted on the defensive, that 
one of the men was heard at the station to ‘say, 
“If we prefer the charge we shall get something out 
of the defendant.” Bumbledom, however, preferred its 
own marvellous wisdom, and, rebuking the com- 
pany in general, gave its sentence. On Mr. Nichol- 
son, who appeared for Mr. Kennedy, saying that 
his worship’s remarks were liable to injure the police, 
the great man said, “I (Alderman Ellis) will hear 
no explanation. I am the best judge whether I have 
made a mistake and whether the evidence is correct.” 
We beg leave to differ with him, however, and venture to 
say that if there were an appeal from his decision, Mr. 
Alderman Ellis, great man though in his own estimation 
he may be, would find that as a legal functionary he had 
yet something to learn, and that, strange as it might 
appear, the oaths of four men were better than all the 
wisdom of Bumbledom at the Guildhall combined. It 
is convictions like these which do so much harm, disgust- 
ing the police, dissatisfying the public, and casting a slur 
on the justice of our bench. We can but hope that by 
his sentence Mr. Alderman Ellis may bring about a much- 
needed reformation. Of course we can only go by the 
report and the evidence; there may be some matter in 
the background of which Mr. Ellis had cognisance ; but 
reading by the light of what is vouchsafed to us, Fiat 
justitia seems in Mr. Alderman’s Court somewhat out of 
place. 


JOHN BrinsMEAD AND Son’s Patent SOSTENENTE ree 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition <f 1878, namely, The 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, the Gold Medal, and also the Silver Medal.— 
18, Wigmore Strazet, Londos, W. - 
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ANOTHER WAR. 


HE comments which have hitherto been made on 

the lamentable massacre of Sir Louis Cavagnari- 
and his gallant escort have afforded a not uninstructive: 
study to the political student.. On one side there has 
been, perhaps, a little too much breathing of threats and 
slaughter. But on the other there has been evinced’ an 
inability to grasp the facts which is surprising even in a 
Party which countenanced the atrocity-agitation, and 
succeeded by dint of persistent misrepresentation in 


crippling the hands of Government to the extent even of 
the Treaty of Berlin. To judge from. the comments of 


the Opposition at home, and of certain French, Russian, 
and Italian newspapers abroad, it might be thought that 
the tragedy of the Bala-Hissar has entirely undone the 
work of the last twelvemonth, and made the arrange- 
ments of Gandamak as though they were not. Nothing 
can be farther from the fact than these representations. 
The policy and the justice of the recent Afghan War 
remain exactly where they were ; the results of that war 
remain where they were likewise. England unfortunately 
is the poorer by three brave sons and by some seventy 
foreign servants none the less brave and loyal that no 
English blood ran in their veins. Sir Louis Cavagnari 
has died as a British officer should die, and every honour 
that esteem and regret can pay to the dead is his. But 
we trust we have within this realm five hundred good as 
he, and the death of a single officer, however brave and 
skilled, is no political misfortune for England. The mas- 
sacre of Bala-Hissar can only be regarded as a_ poli- 
tical defeat for us from a point of view which is totally 
untenable, as we can at once proceed to show. 

The opponents guand-méme of the Government are 
vociferously referring their readers to their own pro- 
phecies of danger, and to the endorsement of those pro- 
phecies by Lord Northbrook, Lord Lawrence, and others. 
It would be rather amusing—if it were a time for amuse- 
ment—to observe the curious ignoratio elenchi which this 
vociferation covers. The dangers of an English Resi- 
dency at Cabul were not the discovery or the private 
propert y of Lord Lawrence or Lord Northbrook, of the 
Liberal Party, or of the Liberal organs. They have been 
known to everyone for forty years, and were known to 
most people acquainted with Indian affairs at all long 
before. . The question between Lord Salisbury and his 
opponents was not—Is a Residency at Cabul dangerous ? 
But—Are its dangers counterbalanced by its advantages ? 
In other words, is the game'worth the candle ; not, is there 
a chance of any candle having to be burned ? We do not 
say that the wisdom—we have purposely avoided speaking 
of the justice—of the Salisbury-Lytton policy is proved; 
we only say that the death of twenty British envoys would 
not disprove it. The unfortunate contingency which has 
happened must have been. fully present—we have even 
evidence to show that it was fully present—to the mur- 
dered envoy, to the Government whichcommissioned him, 
to the Government at home which sanctioned the com- 
mission. Sir Louis Cavagnari, we may be sure, knew 
that he had put his life in his hand quite as well as the 
Mentors who are now crying, “ Didn’t we tell you so!” 
It may be that, according to a besetting sin of “ politi- 
cals,” he relied too much on his own powers of negotia- 
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tion, and trusted agents who turned out to be false. But 
all this is a mere side question. The massacre of last 
week is indeed a grievous disaster. It will certainly 
necessitate expensive and possibly difficult action. In the 
course of that action it is quite possible that it may be 
thcught well to alter somewhat the arrangements which 
were come to, insufficient and hastily patched up as they 
have seemed to some of the best qualified observers. But 
the disaster does not (let it be again and again repeated) 
affect the question of the wisdom of the course pursued 
by the Government any more than the loss of a stake 
affects the question of the wisdom of the player who 
knowingly put it to the touch. It may even be claimed, 
and has been already claimed in quarters not particu- 
larly favourable to England, that the scientific frontier 
has been already vindicated. The occupation of Khurum 
and Pisheen has rendered it possible—or should render 
it possible, unless the troops have been very improperly 
demobilised—to advance on Cabul with the greatest ease. 
It has also, as far as we yet know, prevented any simul- 
taneous rising of the hill tribes, such as might have been 
thought likely to follow such an incident as the Heratee 
mutiny. 

In the same quarters in which “We told you so” has 
been the first cry, ridicule of the attempt to attribute 
the disaster to Russian intrigue is the second: We 
disclaim altogether the frantic Russophobia which sees 
the Czar’s minions behind every bush. But we are not 
like the persons we have alluded to, too proud to 
profit by the teachings of experience. It cannot be 
denied that the stroke is entirely in the Russian manner. 
It has ever been the wont of Russia to revenge herself 
for defeat by these little side-blows and Parthian shots. 
That any formal order has ever been given to any respon- 
sible official is of course not only improbable, but impos- 
sible. But the Government of the Czar does not always 
proceed by formal orders. It has a vast number of 
agents towards whom the principle of payment by results, 
so dear to some hearts at home, is adopted. Where 
these agents see a chance of doing their master’s busi- 
ness they are expected to do it, and if it turns out well 
so much the better for them ; if not, so much the worse. 
News in Central Asia travels fast, and it is perhaps not 
unworthy of note that this hit at English power in 
Afghanistan occurred just in time for the practical defeat, 
or at any rate postponement, of the late General 
Lazareff’s expedition to reach Afghanistan. Another 
significant fact is the extraordinary argument advanced 
by the St. Petersburg Gazette on hearing of the murder. 
*‘ This will,” says the Russian paper, “oblige England to 
make new arrangements in Afghanistan, and these new 
arrangements will justify Russia in making fresh arrange- 
ments on her side.” It surely does not require the faculty 
of seeing ghosts by daylight to detect something sus- 
picious in a coincidence of this kind. The point, more- 
over, is one of something more than speculative 
importance. The attempts of Russia to interfere in 
Afghanistan have passed through several stages. There 
was the too-famous Embassy which ended in Shere 
Ali’s death, and the Treaty of Gandamak. Then there 
was the attempt to negotiate with Yakoob, which is said 
to have been met by a polite reference on that Prince’s 
part to our own Government. Is it idle to connect this 
rebuff with the Heratee outbreak and the singular claims 
of the St. Petersburg Gasette? We do not think so. 
Viewed in this light, and not as our English Opposition 
critics view it, the disaster becomes, we admit, one of the 
gravest political importance. If we could hope that it 
would induce the Government to treat the question of 


South-West Central Asia as a whole, we could almost 
console ourselves for the massacre, lamentable as it is, 
At present the Government have gone half-way to a solu- 
tion, but only half-way. They have taken Cyprus 
(winning much odium thereby); yet Cyprus is only 
valuable as the covering fortress to an Indo-Mediter- 
ranean Railway. They have formed a scientific frontier 
in Afghanistan (also at the cost of much odium), though 
Afghanistan can only be permanently overawed by way 
of Persia and by the occupation of Herat. It may be 
that Destiny is not tired of being kind to England, and 
that as we have before been led grumbling and reluc- 
tantly to take the steps necessary for our peace, sq, will 
it be once more. It seems difficult, if not impossible, to 
impress English politicians with the very simple fact that 
patching and tinkering are the most expensive of all 
operations, and too often the most futile. But if the 
blood of Sir Louis Cavagnari and his gallant companions 
should thus prove the seed of a durable and invulnerable 
settlement of our Indian affairs, then even that blood 
will not have been shed unworthily, however it may 
seem to some who, in the words of the loftiest moralist 
among England’s poets, attempt to “judge of danger 
which they fear, and honour which they do not under- 
stand.” 


EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


N more than one occasion it has been pointed out 

in these columns that the newspaper war between 
Germany and Russia was not likely to produce any 
serious complications, and the prophecies we ventured to 
make some weeks ago have been amply fulfilled by the 
visit of General Manteuffel to Warschau, and the more 
recent interview of Emperor and Czar at Alexandrowo. 
During the last two years rumours and reports on the most 
various political subjects have abounded in all-Continental 
papers, and have frequently been reprinted with great 
exactitude, and commented on with amusing seriousness 
by our English contemporaries. It was successively 
alleged that grave causes of difference had arisen 
between Austria and Germany; that Italy had deter- 
mined to land troops in Albania ; that Count Andrassy’s 
retirement signified an entire change in the attitude of 
Austria ; that the relations between France and Germany 
were becoming threatening ; that Italy had given way on 
the question of the emancipation of the Roumanian 
Jews ; and, finally, that war between the two great North- 
ern Powers was imminent. Nearly all these assertions 
have turned out to be utterly baseless, or, at any rate, to 
rest upon no better foundation than some comparatively 
unimportant change in the Jersonnel of Cabinets and 
Embassies. If they were not the actual creation of 
imaginative “ specials,” they were, at any rate, elaborated 
and thrown into a proper, that is, into a sufficiently 
attractive and mendacious form, by the wit of these 
creatures of modern journalism. Continental readers do 
not, as a rule, attach much more weight to the startling 
paragraphs on imminent European changes which so 
frequently appear in the local newspapers than does the 
English public to the accuracy and importance of the 
notes in the Whitehall Review or some other pseudo- 
Society paper. But this caution, which is the result of 
long experience, is not yet habitual in England, where 
many people attach immense importance to some para- 
graph in the Zimes or the Standard which is quoted from 
some obscure print in a foreign city. They have not 
learnt to discriminate between a statement of fact in the 
inspired Worddeutsche Zeitung and an editorial in the 
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Anseiger of Buxtehude ; hence all sorts of canards are 
believed, for a time, to be true, and every trifle acquires 
immense importance, 

As the result of the many reports which have so long 
agitated the bosoms of politicians on the Continent of 
Europe, two important and new facts stand prominently 
forward—and two only. The alliance of the three 
Emperors is not, as was alleged, seriously threatened ; 
there is no probability of the coalition being broken 
which imposes upon all the rest of Europe the necessity 
of keeping up huge standing armies, and threatens 
instead of preserving peace. Prussia was allowed to 
work her will on France, Russia on Turkey, and Austria 
on Bosnia and Herzegovina—each with the tacit consent 
of the other two. Each has, indeed, from time to time, 
protested against any step which seemed to threaten her 
immediate interests; but such ebullitions of selfishness or 
temper have been evanescent, if not fictitious, and, in the 
end, the great principle that Might is Right was not en- 
dangered by any real disagree ment among the three men 
who are bound together by their veneration for it. 
This result is therefore not a new one, although the 
continuity of the Triple Alliance is so frequently denied 
by many writers on both sides of the Channel. The one 
fact which is doubtless new, and which must in the 
end largely affect events in Eastern Europe, is the 
change in the policy of Austria. Ever since 1866, when 
the Dual system was first established, this Empire has 
been governed by Germans and Hungarians jointly, and 
the latter have gradually acquired more influence in its 
councils than their less energetic colleagues. The 
Ministers of Austria have been Germans, those of Hun- 
gary of course Hungarians, but the control of the foreign 
politics of the Empire has for years been entrusted to a 
Magyar, and the Slavs, numerous as they are, have pos- 
sessed comparatively little influence. Although the army 
was largely officered by them, and their power has been 
felt in the barrack-yard and in military councils, their 
Federalist views have hitherto not prevailed, and the 
Empire has excluded them from an active part in con- 
ducting its external affairs. Now all this is changed. 
The German Liberal Party has definitely broken with 
the Ministry formed by Count Taaffe, which has there- 
fore drifted towards the Conservative or Federalist Party. 
And, though the Germans have always been most ob- 
noxious to the Hungarians, the Slavs who demand 
Federation are naturally looked upon as still greater 
enemies of the Magyars, since they would substitute for 
a Government in which Germans and Hungarians alone 
share, one in which Bohemians, Poles, and Croatians 
would also have a voice, and whose strength, mea- 
sured by the population, would be far greater than that 
of the Magyars. The new Ministry is therefore in dis- 
tinct opposition to the constitutional and liberal parties 
on both sides of the Leitha; and must inevitably seek 
the support of the more reactionary elements of the 
population. Although Count Taaffe announced his ad- 
herence to the principal points of the Liberal programme, 
the Liberals will have none of him, and he must look 
for allies among his former friends, the aristocratic 
Federalists. ‘The advance on Novi-Bazar is the first out- 
come of the change in the Austrian councils, and the 
army will no doubt once more resume that primary im- 
portance as a means of government, of which twelve 
years of constitutionalism have not effaced the pleasant 
recollection. Unless popular feeling among the German- 
Austrians and Hungarians is manifested in a striking 
and unanimous manner, we shall probably see a growing 
tendency to neglect Hungary and to protect the Slavs, 
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an increasing desire to substitute federation for dualism, 
and finally, even a disruption of the present constitution. 
What may then follow is far too remote for us to venture 
even On a guess, 

The second significant, though less important fact, is 
that the relations between Austria and Italy are no 
longer as friendly as they were. The publication of 
Colonel Haymerle’s pamphlet could not be considered by 
the Italian Government as the act of a private individual, 
for Austrian attachés are not in the habit of printing 
their political views unless thoroughly convinced that 


their official superiors will approve of them. It was not 


unnatural, therefore, that Jta/ice res should cause much 
irritation in Italy, and the new Chancellor’s Ministry in 
Vienna is more likely to increase than to smooth away 
this irritation. It is, of course, just possible that Count 
Andrassy’s retirement may be a fictitious one ; and, if so, 
the Italian difficulty will soon disappear. But, if the 
brother of the Austrian attaché should take charge of the 
Foreign Office at the Ba//-platz, not much will be done 
to apologise to the Italians for the annoyance the pam- 
phlet has caused them, and a rapprochement between 


Italy and France may be looked upon as a probable. 


result of the recent changes on the Continent, 








CABUL AND THE CAPE. i 


(From our Mititary Conrrisuror.) 


HE outbreak in Cabul and the massacre of Sir L.- 


Cavagnari, together with the whole of the Embassy, 
is news both sad and significant. It would seem that 
the Afghans are for the second time about to pursue the 
policy so successful in 1841. Happily the warnings of 
the last campaigns have not been neglected, and the ad- 
vantages of our scientific frontier will, we trust, become 
apparent. The troops in Khurum Valley under General 
Roberts will shortly be enabled to advance over the 
Shaturgardan Pass, supported by two flanking brigades, 
vid Candahar and the Khyber. Indeed the Khyber 
brigade under Macpherson is already in motion. Can- 
dahar remains tranquil, and the tribes on the frontier as 
yet remain loyal. Rumours are afloat that a general 
rising is to take place on the 15th of this month; and 
whether there be any truth in it or not, it will behove the 
commanders of advanced brigades to be careful. that 
while pressing forward with all rapidity they make 
good their line of communications and operate on 
a firm base. The principal difficulty in the way will 
of course be the usual bugbear—transport; but the 
Indian Government are acting with energy, and under 
Sir Michael Kennedy the transport and supply depart- 
ment should be well and speedily organised. What 
has next to be considered is the future course to be 
adopted in Afghanistan; nor is this problem easy of 
solution. Annexation would be costly, besides involving 
us in trouble with Russia, to whose malign influence we 
shall not be surprised if the present émeuée is traced. 
Colonel Dahlev, the Russian Attaché in Berlin, is said 
to have stated that the Czar would never allow us to 
annex Afghanistan. Although this may be merely brag, 
there is little doubt that it would not be at all palatable 
to the Muscovite Ruler to find a land so capable of 
intrigue pass out of his mischievous power, and, if not 
active measures, other means to prevent such an event 
would be tried. Indeed, the remarks in the Russian 
Press seem to point to a desire for joint action, and to 
evince a disposition on the part of Russia to “assist” in 
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the settlement. Again, occupation of Afghanistan in 
force is equally undesirable, as it means a larger army in 
India, which would be a constant source of danger, to say 
nothing of the necessarily large increase in expenditure. 
The curious feature of the insurrection is that the Ameer 
himself, against whom the attack in the first instance was 
made, has apparently escaped further molestation, and until 
a satisfactory answer can be given, it would look as if he 
knew more about matters than he pretends to do. One 
thing is certain—come what may, the reins of government 
cannot for the future be held at Cabul. The capital must 
be removed further from the fostering care of the 
Emperor of All the Russias, and nearer the watchful eyes 
of our frontier officers. After stern reprisal and well- 
deserved punishment has been meted out with no Jenient 
hand, it must be placed, once for all, out of the power 
of Afghan or Russian again to violate the most sacred 
law of nations, and to insult our country and our flag. 
Every English heart, while filled with sorrow at the loss 
of our devoted countrymen and sympathising deeply 
with the bereaved, must at the same time feel pride at 
the gallant defence of those who fell; though all will 
admit the want of caution in leaving the Embassy un- 
guarded in a wooden house, with no protection against 
fire or the rush of a fanatic mob. Sir Louis Cavagnari 
was an Engineer officer, which makes it the more sur- 
prising that adequate means of defence were not adopted. 
What the events of the next few days may be, none 
can say, but of one thing we may be certain—that with 
the number of troops at the disposal of the Indian 
Government, coupled with the advantageous positions 
occupied and the energy of the Generals, the advance on 
Cabul will be a comparatively light task, and one. that 
should be speedy and sure. 

The news from the Cape is meagre in the extreme. 
Ketchewayo is still at large, and until he is taken nothing 
satisfactory can be arranged. The general opinion in 
the Colony is that if Sir Garnet Wolseley carries out the 
policy to which he seems somewhat disposed, and patches 
up a peace, it will be an error of the gravest magnitude. 
Both Lord Chelmsford and Sir Bartle Frere are ex- 
tremely popular in South Africa, and the general verdict 
on the latter is that, considering the difficulties he had to 
overcome, he did wonders. Public opinion, however, 
speaks in most unfavourable terms of General Crealock, 
to whom, rightly or wrongly, are attributed nearly all 
Lord Chelmsford’s errors and vacillation. With regard 
to the necessity of the war, the Colonists are unanimous 
in asserting that if Sir Bartle Frere had waited for instruc- 
tions every white man in Natal would have been killed— 
an opinion which we cannot ourselves share ; and they 
also agree that the war should be prosecuted “al 
Cuchillo” till Ketchewayo is killed, or absolutely 
crushed. Sir G. Wolseley’s action of sending back half 
the troops has caused great discontent, and he is openly 
accused of a disposition to upset all that has hitherto 
been done. Of course the actual war ended with the 
fall of Ulundi, but the Zulus dispersing is no sign that 
they consider themselves defeated, as it is their in- 
variable custom to disperse after a big fight, whether they 
win or lose. After the massacre of Insuldwana, it is said 
that the reason they did not (as was expected) imme- 
diately march into Natal was that having dispersed, 
Ketchewayo was unable to collect them again until too late. 
What seems to have demoralised them most have been 
the small fights or skirmishes. The Zulu idea is a large 
muster, harangues, spear blessing, and various rites, and 
afterwards one big fight which is to be considered decisive. 
Therefore the idea of continued skirmishes was new and 
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extremely distasteful. But until we hear that the Zulu 
ruler is a captive or dead we consider their power is, to 
adopt a novelist’s title, “ Bent, not Broken.” 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


HEN Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. Grant Duff 

spoke at the same time last Monday, at the 

two ends of the Kingdom, they made, in more senses than 
that accidental one, a pair. Mr. Grant Duff cannot, 
indeed, be fully described as an unsuccessful Sir 
Stafford Northcote, though neither is a man of genius, 
and both have plenty of industry. Sir Stafford has, how- 
ever, succeeded, and Mr. Grant Duff has failed, and this 
may perhaps account for the occasional acerbity of the 
latter and the bland optimism of the former. We may 
be quite sure that Sir Stafford would not under any 


circumstances have been guilty of the curious piece of — 


bad taste which Mr. Grant Duff committed in reciting a 
silly epigram about the First Lord of the Admiralty and 
book-stalls. We can only account for the blunder by 
supposing that the Member for the Elgin Burghs, 
possessing a share of his countrymen’s proverbial insen- 
sibility to jokes, keeps some one to supply him with a 
stock, and accepts the supply from his provider in inno- 
cent good faith, whether it be good or bad. 

The points of importance in the two speeches were the 
remarks of the Chancellor of the Exchequer about 
Obstruction, and the remarks of the ex-Under-Secretary 
for India as to the land. The latter came somewhat pat 
to Sir Stafford Northcote’s demand. Sir Stafford North- 
cote wanted to know what the Liberals would do if they 
came into office ; Mr. Duff flashes as it were by telegraph 
the answer, “Free the land.” Mr. Grant Duff, if we are 
not mistaken, was once a landed proprietor himself, but 
has freed himself from the incumbrance, preferring other 
modes of investing his capital. He is thus able to speak 
about landlords with a certain amount of knowledge, and 
at the same time with the indifference of the wise 
who are not immediately concerned by their own pre- 
cepts and advice. He appears from his speech to be an 
extreme partisan of what has been called the legislative 
panacea. Do away with the law of primogeniture, restrict 
the right of settlement, and facilitate the conveyance of 
land, says Mr. Grant Duff, and you shall see wonders. 
The big estates will not disappear, but the small estates 
will multiply in avery surprising manner. This operation 
would appear to be automatic; at least Mr. Grant Duff 
gave his hearers no intimation whatever as to the means 
whereby it was to be accomplished. Like almost all 
other upholders of legislative Morison’s Pills, he seems to 
think that it will work of itself. When aman has to make 
a will in order to leave his property to his eldest son, he will 
not do it; when he cannot settle his lands, he will not mind 
dividing them ; when he can buy small plots of land, he 
will at once do so. To sober observers, even if they 
have no special acquaintance with the subject, there 
will seem to be a good deal of assumption about this. 
To persons who have studied the subject there will seem 
to be a good deal more. It has been pointed out over 
and over again that the habits and customs of a people 
are of more force than all the legislation (especially all 
the permissive legislation) in the world. Until a com- 
plete revolution has been effected in the social state of 
England, we may be quite certain that the ambition of 
“making an eldest son” will continue to be one of the 
chief ambitions of Englishmen. Until a revolution more 
sweeping and complete still has been effected, small 
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peasant proprietorships will never cease to be the excep- 
tion in the country, for the simple reason that there is no 
considerable class which has the least aspiration to be 
peasant proprietors. In Ireland, of course, this aspira- 
tion exists; so does it, and so always has it, in 
France, in Belgium, and in all the countries of the 
petite culture. But it does not exist in England. 
The clients of Arch, who meet greatly bemused 
with cider and wonderment in the “ Frying Pan,” have 
no earth-hunger whatever. They would be very glad, 
‘no doubt, to get higher wages, better food, and more 
cider; but there their ambition stops. If, by some 
magic or other, twenty thousand or two hundred thou- 
sand peasant proprietors were to be created in England 
to-morrow, we venture to prophesy that in ten years’ 
time ninety per cent. of them would be consolidated in 
great estates again, or would be worked on some miser- 
able system of farming at rack-rents, their owners being 
the small capitalists of the towns. For not only has the 
English agricultural labourer no desires and no qualifi- 
cations for the position of proprietor, but he has one 
fatal defect which makes his retention of such a position 
impossible. He is innately unthrifty ; and without thrift 
no peasant proprietor can keep out of the grasp of the 
usurer, The good years must be made to keep the 
owner during the bad ones, and this is just what the 
average Englishman of the lower classes could never be 
made to understand or to practise. 

Sir Stafford Northcote’s remarks on Obstruction were 
the best defence which he has yet made against the 
charge of incapable management of the House. If the 
whole body of the House were prepared to put down 
Obstruction, says Sir Stafford, the Obstructives them- 
selves could not hold out a quarter-of-an-hour. But they 
are not so disposed, and therefore the well-disposed 
Members are powerless. There is a good deal of truth 
in this, and the Opposition, which in 1877 behaved very 
well in this matter, have certainly left their first works, 
But if retort had been possible, we can quite imagine 
some of Sir Stafford’s rebellious flock makin ~ a retort of 
considerable force. “We should have been whole- 
hearted in the matter,” they might have said, “if you 
had been whole-hearted yourselves. At first when you 
promised to defend the dignity of the House we backed 
you up. But when we saw that you vacillated and gave 
way, that you made concessions to the Irish male- 
factors and allowed them to reap profit and credit 
from. their evil deeds, we got a little disgusted.” Ifthe 
parody be not profane, it may be said that the House 
helps a Minister who helps himself. The spectacle 
afforded during the passage of the Army Discipline 
Bill was simply scandalous, and did more to demoralise 
the House than the efforts of men like Mr. Biggar and 
Mr. Parnell could possibly have done. It is true that 
on this particular occasion the incredible unwisdom of 
Lord Hartington allowed the Government to furbish up 
their tarnished shields, to plume their drooping crests 
once more, and to come out of the difficulty with flying 
colours. But this was the gift of Fortune, and it cannot 
be expected that Fortune will always be in so kind a 
mood. Sir Stafford Northcote may rest assured that if 
the present Parliament meets once more, and the 
administrative weakness of the last Session is repeated, 
it will do more to damage the Government than any 
contretemps abroad can possibly do. It is all very well 
to complain of the contradictions of sinners, and to a 
certain extent the excuse may be admitted. But there 
comes a time when the retort is made that it is the 
business of a Government to prevent the sinners from 
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contradicting. A curious and not altogether intelligible 
discussion has been going on as to the duty of a Govern- 
ment to “spend” its majority, or not to spend it. One 
thing is quite certain, and that is, that a majority may 
and ought to be used, and if necessary spent, in the 
task of getting the business of the nation done, of 
punishing evil-doers and reducing them, if not to good 
behaviour, at any rate to harmlessness. A Government 
which does not do this makes itself ridiculous, and 
against ridicule, as history ought to have taught Sir 
Stafford, no English Government can stand. 


PEASANT DISTURBANCES IN RUSSIA. 


EPORTS of serious dissatisfaction, of riots, cvern 
of conspiratory movements, among the peasantry 
in Russia have of late been so frequent that the conditiom 
of that vast, but politically as yet inert, class well merits 
some study. . In the earlier stage of the so-called 
“ Nihilist” propaganda we heard little of the feelings. 
and aspirations of the tillers of the soil. They seemed 
well-nigh inaccessible to the strenuous exertions of 
popular agitators. Of late there has been a marked 
change. First, there came outbreaks in the neighbout-- 
hood of Kharkoff. Then there were tumults in various 
districts of the south-eastern part ofthe Empire. Again, 
vague rumours arose of unrest in the western provinces. 
In June we learnt that forty-eight peasant ringleaders of 
the district of Tchirigin were brought to trial at Kieff, and 
sentenced under a charge of conspiracy and resistance to 
the armed force. Since then there have been fresh 
instances of revolt in the South and in the West. In 
some cases it was alleged that agents of a revolu- 
tionary organisation had indoctrinated the mujiks ; and 
that the latter, with that curious mixture of cunning and 
obtuseness which characterises the clodhopper of not afew 
countries, pretended, in the face of the clearest facts, that 
the Emperor had granted them more land, which was, how- 
ever, they said, illegally withheld from them. In vain did 
Alexander II. recently issue a manifesto, telling the 
peasantry that this allegation was false, and that they ought 
not to listen to such talk. The emancipated serfs, holding 
their own views on the matter, continue asserting that they 
are robbed of their own, and that the auth orities are simply 
setting aside a decree which had been passed in favour of 
the manumitted bondsmen. So strained has the state of 
affairs become in some districts that cases of the formal, 
“‘ voluntary ” cession of land to the peasants, on the part 
of the owners, are reported, owing to prevailing appre- 
hensions of a rising. These phenom ena are as yet of a 
sporadic nature. We are not inclined to attribute too 
much importance to them, knowing we ll how sluggish the 
mind of the agricultural masses in Russia, or at least in 
Muscovy proper, is. Nevertheless, looking to the deeply 
convulsed state of Russia in its more educated classes, 
it would be idle to deny that this growing dissatisfaction 
among the members of the rural communes points to a 
coming new danger for Czardom, even though the mal- 
contents are at present working behind a convenient 
screen of loyalty. 

Those who have the idea that the liberal, magnani- 
mous, and humane Alexander II. arranged everything 
for the best by his Emancipation Decree will of course 
wonder that there should be even a shadow of dis- 
content among the freed serfs. Yet, when Russian officers 
and soldiers for the first time beheld the position of the 
Bulgarian peasant, they, on their part, were wonderstruck 
at finding that it was one which the manumitted bonds- 
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man of their own country might well envy. From this 
we are entitled to conclude that there are really 
grievances in Russia even among the agricultural class— 
an opinion which is certainly confirmed by an article 
published a short time since in the Go/os. That paper, 
so far from being a mouthpiece of advanced Liberalism, 
has sometimes served even as a channel for semi-official 
communications; and at all events it has upheld the 
foreign policy of Government in the most Chauvinist 
terms. Yet this is what the Go/os said :—‘ The unsatis- 
factory condition of the Russian peasant, both from a 
moral point of view and from that of political economy, 
arises chiefly from the fact that the circumstances 
in which the Russian peasant live impede his 
natural development. He is too heavily taxed, both by 
the Government and by the local authorities. His spirit 
of enterprise is hampered by the passport regulations, 
which make his travelling from one village to another 
dependent on the arbitrary will of the officials of the 
volost, so that he is generally confined all his life to the 
commune where he was born. His mental and moral 
development are, on the whole, very low ; he is ignorant, 
prejudiced, and superstitious. Finally, his personality 
and his family rights are at the mercy of the often 
arbitrary decisions of tribunal of the volost. Our 
object should be to develop individuality in the 
Russian peasant by means of property, of moral and 
mental qualities, and of personal rights. All this is 
obtainable without shaking the foundations of society. 
It is not those revolutionists who are dangerous that 
aim at destruction for destruction’s sake, but those un- 
conscious revolutionists that join a movement, not 
because they sympathise with extreme theories, but 
because they have some legitimate wishes which remain 
unsatisfied. These latter constitute the mass of the 
people, and supply the atmosphere in which the real 
destroyers breathe and move unimpeded.” 

So far the Golos. It may strike not a few as strange 
that that very loyal and moderate paper should not only 
declaim against the heavy taxation and the want of per- 
sonal rights from which the so-called peasant-freedman 
suffers, but that it should even preach the necessity of 
developing a more individual character in the musik “by 
means of property.” Is then—some will ask—the 
Russian peasant not a freeholder like the German or 
French tiller of the soil? Has Mr. Parnell, in his recent 
speech, given us a wrong description? ‘Truth to say, 
the condition of the emancipated peasantry in Russia 
is something very different from that of Germany and 
France. The original design of Alexander I.—as may 
be seen from a report of Mr. Michell, the English 
Consul—was simply to give the serf his bare home- 
stead, and to leave him otherwise to take his chance in 
the labour market. ‘This would have led to the forma- 
tion of a vast land-proletariate, and was therefore 
deemed unsatisfactory both by peasant and landlord. 
On the one hand, such an arrangement would have 
despoiled the serf of the land he considered his own ; 
it having been always a saying among the peasants :— 
“We belong to the landlord ; but the land belongs to 
us.” On the other hand, the landlord would have been 
deprived of the service-rent, which he might not be able 
to replace with corresponding advantage. Consequently, 
the Emperor’s plan fell through, and another was 
adopted. The serf was now to have his homestead 
and allotment at a low fixed rental, but freed from the 
old question of bondage to the owner of the soil. He 
might, indeed, by mutual agreement with the proprietor, 
continue to pay his rent in service; and contracts for 
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such purpose might be made to last three years at a 
time. This system of service rent is still extensively in 
operation ; usages of centuries not being got rid of ina 
day, either by ukase or enactment. Furthermore—and 
here the real hardship to the individual peasant 
comes out—the emancipated serfs, when formed into 
village communities, were made collectively and separ- 
ately responsible to the landlords, on the one hand, 
for the rent of the whole communal land allotted; 
and on the other, where the allotments were purchased, 
the peasants were in a similar manner made responsible 
to the Government for the repayment of the redemption 
money. It became therefore the interest of the com- 
munity to keep the number of the responsible members 
up to the mark. Hence the right of removal is, in most 
cases, practically non-existent. True, a member of a 
commune may free himself from this connection by 
payment down of 16% times his yearly rental—that is to 
say, he can purchase his freedom at a heavy price. Or, 
subject to the approval of the commune, he may be 
replaced by a substitute willing to take upon himself 
the responsibilities of the allotment ; but such a substi- 
tute it would be difficult to find. It will easily be seen 
that these conditions are prohibitory of separation, and 
destructive of individual liberty. 

The communes, moreover, can legally be compelled 
to purchase estates; in this lies the root of their con- 
tinued slavery. The compulsory power is not in the 
hands of the Government, but has been placed in those 
of the landowners. They can compel the commune 
either to buy or to rent the lands they occupy. The 
former master of the bondsman thus has the arbitrary 
power of compelling him to remain attached to the soil 
which he cultivated before his emancipation, by becoming 
its purchaser under the most burdensome conditions. No 
wonder Mr. Michell says :—‘‘ It must be admitted that, 
save in these conditions of bondage, the peasantry have 
great freedom in the communities. But it really is no 
better than the freedom of domestic animals kept within 
narrow aud rigid limits for purposes of production. 
Wherefore, then, the cant about the benevolence which 
prompted the act of emancipation ?” 

The peasant’s freedom within his own commune merely 
consists of the power exercised by the village council, 
under the leadership of the elder, over all the members 
in general—this power being chiefly exercised by the 
frequent application of the knout. As to individual 
liberty, it exists as much as in a community of polyps in 
a coral reef. The famed Emancipation Decree has not 
brought such liberty. Nor has it brought—as will be 
seen from the details above given—that free grant of 
large tracts of land which the peasants expected on the 
most extensive scale. These facts ought to be remem- 
bered if we would understand the signs of rural dissatis- 
faction cropping up with rapidly increasing frequency. 
The Peasant Question in Russia is by no means fully 
settled yet, though the censer of fulsome adulation is 
ever so often swung before the “ Liberator of the Serfs.” 
And on the day when the consciousness of their wrongs 
moves any notable portion of the peasantry in Russia 
proper to a common or simultaneous action, the mal- 
contents of the more educated classes will get their 
chance, and Czardom, wedged in between two forces, 
will have to capitulate—or be destroyed. 
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SCHOOL BOARD POLICY. 


CHOOL BOARD POLICY is a good mouth-filling 
phrase enough ; neat. but not gaudy, so to speak, 

for though it signifies nothing, it is not open to the 
charge of being full of sound and fury. Who invented 
it we know not. Probably no single inventor could 
claim the whole credit of it. But, however it originated, 
it was emphatically a happy thought, and the Board 
worked it well. For years it was made to serve 
admirably as a stalking horse, and unfortunately it had 
in a great measure accomplished its purpose, had already 
been urged a long way upon a wildly extravagant career, 
before it dawned upon the outer world that it was a 
stalking horse—that School Board policy was but the 
euphemism for School Board extravagance. There is 
no more effective as there is no more frequently-applied 
conscience-salve than your euphemism. It is only into 
the mouth of a love-sick girl that Shakespeare puts the 
question, “ What’s ina name?” Outside the pleasantly 
mad world of young lovers, in the world of policies and 
Boards, rates and taxes, there is, we all know, a good 
dealin a name. Things that, plainly named, on the 
principle of calling a spade a spade, would stand self- 
condemned, will often pass not merely without censure, 
but with credit and applause, if happily re-named on 
the plan of calling a spade an agricultural implement. 
Nor is it more curious than true that men when acting 
in a corporate capacity will often adopt a line of conduct, 
or be party to measures, to which as individuals they 
would probably be found opposed. It is pretty much 
upon these principles that the costly vagaries disguised 
under the convenient generalisation of “The Policy of 
the Board” were so long indulged in, unchallenged to 
any serious extent. We say were indulged in advisedly ; 
for, happily, the time has arrived when it may be said of 
this much-vaunted but never-defined policy, that it is 
beginning to be found out, and already the discovery 
that in this case policy was merely a synonym for extrava- 
gance, has led—though late in the day—to an enforced 
reduction in School Board expenditure. But it is doubt- 
ful whether even now the public realise the anachronism 
—not to say the danger—that lies in a body like the School 
Board being allowed to profess to have a policy at all. No 
such Board has the least right to speak of being guided 
by, or conforming its proceedings to, amy policy. The 
School Board alone of Public Boards has had the arro- 
gance to assume such aright. We never hear of the 
policy of the Board of Works, or the Poor Law, Con- 
servancy, or Inland Revenue Boards. The fact is, there 
is neither need, room, nor justification for policy in a 
Board, neither moral necessity nor technical standing. 
When a Board is created for carrying out a public work 
that the Legislature has decreed is to be done, the policy 
stage of the “movement” concerned—be it sanitary, 
legal, educational, or what you will—is past. The policy 
has been through the Parliamentary mill, and passed into 
the region of accomplished facts. The Board is an out- 
come of the establishment of the policy, the machinery 
for carrying out the practice into which the policy has 
been embodied. The School Board, like other similar 
bodies, can only legitimately have functions and duties, 
not a policy. Its function is to see that the work of 
elementary education is fully and properly carried out ; 
and its duty to those who elect it is to see that the work 
is done as economically as possible consistently with 
efficiency. This is what the School Board was called 
into existence to do, and thus plainly put, it would, we 
think, require a particularly rabid partisan of the policy 


faction to assert that there are members of the School 
Board who are opposed to the Board’s work. Still, there 
notoriously is an opposition party in the Board, and if 
their opposition is not to the true work of the Board, the 
question naturally arises, To what is it? The answer is 
by the light of recent events easily found. The oppo- 
sition to the Board, both within and without, is simply 
an opposition to extravagance. This is the fact of the 
case, though the policy party would fain have the public 
believe otherwise. They have a good deal of policy in 
the lower sense of the word, and a favourite move with 
them is to insinuate that opposition to their proceedings 
really means opposition to popular education. Such a 
charge would be so damning to any party or person 
really guilty of it, that we can well understand that 
the fear of incurring it, however innocently, must toa 
certain extent have acted deterrently. The suggestion 
of this charge is a good card, and the policy party have 
played it freely, and with considerable success. Some 
of the mud has stuck, and no doubt a good deal more 
of it will be thrown about at the coming election. But 
though this charge of being opposed to education has 
proved effective in catching the ears of certain sections 
of the groundlings, it ought to require very little moral 
courage to treat it with utter contempt. It is so pre- 
posterous, that to any thinking person it should be self- 
defeating. That any party either in the State or in the 
School Board, that any respectable organ in the Press,’or 
any individual having the least weight in public affairs, is 
in the present day opposed to the spread of education, 
is a proposition too absurd to require serious refutation. 
That the opposition party on the Board have to a con- 
siderable extent been actuated by a desire to serve the 
interests of voluntary schools, under the adverse circum- 
stances in which the action of the Board policy has 
placed them ; and that their opposition would not have 
been so vigorous but for that motive, is no doubt true. 
It is perfectly natural that it should be so. Those who 
in times of comparative indifference to the cause of 
popular education had laboured and sacrificed to esta- 
blish and support voluntary schools could scarcely be 
expected not to take up a position of active hostility to 
the endeavour to supplant such schools by the over-use 
or misuse of the means originally only intended to sup- 
plement them. In this sense their opposition might be 
open to the charge of a certain degree of self-interest. 
But here self-interest is identical with educational in- 
terest, and to speak of the opposition party in the Board 
as opposed to education is to be nonsensical, or some- 
thing worse. 

No; however the Board policy party may try to 
colour it, the opposition that they meet with is not an 
opposition to education, or to a policy, but an opposition 
to an unnecessary and even injurious extravagance in 
expenditure. 

Though as a matter of fact the School Board has no 
policy, and by the very nature of its constitution can 
have no policy, the public know pretty well by this time 
what is meant by the phrase. It means a rate of double 
the amount that was at first contemplated as the 
utmost to which any School Board rate could possibly 
attain. It means an expenditure rising from £40,000, 
in 1872, to £506,306 in the year ending Lady-day, 
1879, and to an estimated expenditure of £551,247 for 
the year to end Lady-day, 1880. It means providing 
school-places at a cost that the Education Department— 
the highest authority in the land upon the subject—has 
decided was 30 per cent. higher than was necessary, or 
than will in future be permitted. It means a large out- 
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lay upon useless officialism, and a great deal of official 
and departmental bumptiousness and arrogance. These 
are the sort of things that the Board policy really means. 
These are the sort of things that must no longer be 
allowed to be covered by a phrase. 

The talk of the School Board policy has really grown 
to be a form of cant, and at the forthcoming election 
the public, if they are wise in their own behalf, will see 
that candidates for seats at the Board clear their minds 
of cant. A candidate who speaks of being a Board- 
policy candidate should at once be suspected either of 
not knowing what he is talking about, or of a design to 
deceive. What should be required at the hands of can- 
didates is an exposition of their views as to the duties 
of a School Board, and the most economical methods 
of carrying them out. The less we have of policy in 
the new Board, the more educational work we shall get 
from it, 





NEUTRALISATION OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 


T is becoming more and more apparent to politicians, 
as well as to diplomatists, that some arrangement will 
have to be arrived at as to the international s/a¢us of the 
Suez Canal. A similar problem will, no doubt, arise 
with regard to the Panama cutting, if that project should 
ever be accomplished ; but, in the meantime, it is quite 
as much as any conference of jurisconsults can hope 
to do to discover even a common basis of agree- 
ment for the regulation of the African Canal. The 
meeting of the International Law Institute at Brussels 
this month has had no more important question before it 
than this ; and the discussion which took place upon it 
was the more interesting inasmuch as there were pre- 
sent the two advocates who support most strongly two 
-opposing theories. It is in the arguments advanced by 
these two learned writers—Sir Travers Twiss on the one 
side and Professor Martens on the other—that the issues 
at stake most clearly appear; and nothing can more 
plainly indicate the lines followed by the opposing 
theorists than a review of the letters interchanged 
between the two distinguished authors, and afterwards 
read to the assembled delegates. 

The interests involved in the protection of the Suez 
«Canal are so various and conflicting, the relations of the 
"territorial sovereign of the adjoining soil both with his 
own subjects, his suzerain, and with external forms, are 
so complicated and ill-defined, that the diplomatist is met 
at the very outset of his inquiry with endless difficulties 
as to how a consistent line of action could be adopted 
and enforced, It is not, however, of so much import- 
ance to consider how far the Khedive would conform to 
the will of Europe in the matter, or to determine 
definitely what the will of Europe ought to be. Pro- 
fessor Martens advances a clear and intelligible sugges- 
tion, which will not be without its partisans ; while Sir 
Travers Twiss, backed by all the delegates from England 
and by a majority of the other representatives present, 
-meets it with a distinct refusal to endorse any such pro- 
posal. The scheme put forward by the spokesman of 
Russian interests—for as such must Mr. Martens be con- 
sidered in spite of his, no doubt, honest declaration that 
he speaks without political bias—is of the ~ nplest kind. 
Taking as his model the famous “ neutralisation ” of the 
Black Sea effected by the Treaty of Paris after the 
Crimean War, he asks why similar conditions should not 
be imposed upon the navigation of the Canal, By 
simply “ neutralising ” its waters, they would henceforth 
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become inaccessible in time of war to the war-ships of 
belligerent nations. It is evident,” he urges, “that as 
long as the Canal is accessible to one of the belligerents 
for the transport of troops, or as a basis of military or 
naval operations, so long will the other belligerent claim 
the right of attacking and interrupting the communica. | 
tions of its adversary.” The one belligerent cannot, in 
short, expect to have the privilege of navigating the 
Canal without incurring the correlative risk of being 
attacked while doing so. In this manner, supposing 
England, being at war with Russia, should send ships or 
troops through the Canal, it would immediately become 
lawful for Russia to invade those waters or the adjoining 
banks, and to destroy the works and ruin the company. 
To this very simple theory the advocate of England 
opposes a long series of potent objections. He objects, 
in the first place, to the name of neutralisation, and 
regards it as applied to the Black Sea under the Treaty of 
Paris as ‘‘a diplomatic solecism,” adopted because the con- 
tracting parties could not find any other expression capable 
of so decently veiling an attack upon the natural rights of 
Russia. To interdict the use of the Canal, whether to 
war-ships or merchant-ships, is, according to Sir Travers 
Twiss’s argument, a distinct wrong to the shareholders as 
well as to the world in general ; while the doctrine that 
under any circumstances a hostile attack upon the works 
is justifiable, sins equally against both classes of persons 
and States interested. Instead, therefore, of a “neutra- 
lisation ” of the Canal, which would exclude the war- 
ships of any nation, he prefers some such term as “‘inter- 
national protection,” which would not only admit them 
and all other vessels, but make them, while within its 
waters, exempt from all attack. A State which, like 
Great Britain, has extensive maritime relations with the 
East, could never, he argues, give up the right of 
passing its war-vessels and transports through the Canal; 
but it might be willing to accord a similar right of 
passage to the ships of other nations. For the limited 
neutrality proposed by Mr. Martens in favour of mer- 
chant-ships, he stands out for a complete neutrality 
extending to all flags, and thus in reality outdoes the 
apparent simplicity of the Professors own suggestion. 
As regards the mercantile ships, he points out with 
much force that the mere neutralisation of the Canal 
for their exclusive benefit would be rather a snare and 
a delusion than a boon, unless it could be coupled with 
a guarantee that they might proceed in peace both to 
and from the ends of the channel over the open sea. 
The suggestion embodied in Sir Travers Twiss’s 
letters, and in the ‘report which, as President of a Com- 
mission, he has addressed to the meeting, is not un- 
backed by precedents in diplomaticannals. The case of 
the Cape Spartel Lighthouse affords a close analogy in 
the shape of a convention by which the Powers bound 
themselves to maintain, without restrictions, the neu- 
trality of the building, even in time of war. It is a 
similar freedom from restrictions for which we now 
contend in the case of the Suez Canal, and it is satisfac- 
tory to find that after the debate which followed the 
reading of the report, and in which the representatives of 
several countries took part with animation, the conclu- 
sions embodied in it were adopted by the Institute. 
These conclusions are to the effect that the maintenance 
and use of the Canal “ for communications of all kinds” 
should be protected by international law ; that all injury 
to the Canal, and all peril thereto, even in time of war, 
should be made as impossible as can be; and that any 
Power which does any damage to the works of the com- 
pany should be bound at its own cost to make it good. 
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THE NORTH-EAST PASSAGE. 


FTER four centuries of failures “the passage 
sought so long in vain” has at last been accom- 
plished, and the Vega, with her gallant commander and 
crew of twenty-seven men and officers, lies in Yokohama 
Harbour, in that  Cipango ” about which the medizeval 
navigator talked so much and knew so little. Had Pro- 
fessor von Nordenskjéld been able to force his way round 
the northern end of Europe and Asia in one season, no 
doubt the sensational attributes of his voyage would have 
been greater, though it is questionable whether science 
would not have suffered an irreparable loss had not his 
misfortune to be frozen into the ice almost within sight 
of the Pacific enriched it with nine months’ magnificent 
ethnological, physical, and natural history observations, 
This long detention in Koljutchin Bay, off Tuski Land, 
has enabled Professor Nordenskjéld and his companions 
to send to Europe v:é@ Siberia such ample narratives of 
their expedition, that the long-expected news of its 
arrival in the Pacific does not strike the 4/asé minds of 
geographers as forcibly as it ought to do. For, looked 
upon from any point of view, the adventure of the 
Swedish Professor is perhaps the most famous which the 
world has seen since Sir Robert Maclure all but com- 
pleted the North-West Passage. At the same time, with 
but two exceptions, all of our daily contemporaries have 
with curious unanimity fallen into the grievous error of 
describing Nordenskjdld as having “ discovered the 
North-East Passage.” He has “ discovered” nothing, 
not even the shore along which he sailed. Every foot- 
breadth of sea traversed by him was known before, and 
the whole coast-line had been laid down—rudely, perhaps, 
but sufficiently—by the expedition which for more than 
300 years have penetrated from the East and West, or 
descending the great Siberian rivers have crept along the 
European and Asiatic Arctic shores in boats or in dog- 
sledges. What Nordenskjold has actually done is 
to have sailed in one continuous voyage and in 
one ship from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
to have made e route a series of scientific col- 
lections and observations such as no other explorer in 
these seas—unless perhaps himself in former voyages— 
has been able to carry away. He left Gothenburg on the 
4th of July, 1878, and with little difficulty from the ice 
reached Koljutchin Bay—lat. 67’ 6” N., long. 170° 15’ W. 
—on the 28th September, where an impenetrable barrier 
of ice barred his progress when almost within hail of the 
open water in Behring Strait. Here the Vega was frozen 
up during a severe winter—though never with less than 
three hours per diem of daylight—until the 18th July, 
1879. The explorers then cruised in Behring Strait 
and along the American and Asiatic shores for some 
weeks, visiting among other localities Behring Island, 
where they disinterred a skeleton of the Rhytina Stelleri, a 
manatee-like animal abundant there last century, but now 
so entirely exterminated that it is only known from the 
description of Steller, the surgeon of Behring’s ship. On 
the 2nd September the Vega arrived—little the worse for 
her voyage, and with all the crew she started with from 
Europe alive and well—in Japan, whence she proposés 
speedily leaving, via. the Suez Canal, for Sweden. Pro- 
fessor Nordenskjéld is sanguine that he has proved the 
feasibility of the North-East passage for ships during 
most seasons. This is, we think, too hopeful a view. 
But leaving out of all account the benefits which will 
accrue to science proper, there can be no doubt that 
he has shown that the great Siberian rivers drive the ice 
off the coast during several of the late summer and 
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autumn months, and that it is possible to reach the 
Jenessei and the Obi during average years. This, indeed, 
he demonstrated the likelihood of in his former voyages, 
and if it should prove not merely as bright a dream, its 
effect on the future of Siberian trade cannot be over- 
estimated. Indeed, so confident is the Russian Govern- 
ment that the products of their Asiatic Empire will find 
their way to the European markets by way of the mouths 
of the Siberian rivers and the Arctic Sea, that they have 


already established Custom-houses at the entrance to the — 


Jenessei and the Obi. 


THE JAPANESE INVASION. 


WO of the most insular communities of earth, 
England and Japan, have been undergoing a 
steady process of foreign invasion during the whole latter 
portion of the present century. While we in Great 
Britain have found ourselves half unwillingly dragged 
into a nearer participation in continental politics, con- 
tinental habits, and continental modes of thought, while 
we have been slowly learning to de-insularise our minds 
from their indigenous state of self-satisfied priggishness 
and unbounded contempt for all “un-English” ideas, 
our Oriental counterparts in Niphon and Kiusiu have 
been exchanging their native garb for the frock-coat and 
silk hat of European society, acquiring with remarkable 
ease the civilised practice of drinking Veuve Clicquot, 
and gaining a full insight into the Western mode of con- 
tracting loans or establishing a national debt. But 
though we have given the Japanese much, the Japanese 
are giving us much in return. Unlike the famous case 
of the American treaties, the reciprocity is nof all on one 
side. Simultaneously with the peaceful European invasion 
of Japan has come the peaceful Japanese invasion of 
Europe ; and as the time-honoured saw puts it, there is 
a great deal to be said on both sides. 

Viewed commercially, the influx of far Eastern goods 
into France and England was a foregone conclusion, an 
inevitable result of the opening to Western commerce of 
the Japanese and Chinese harbours. A nation which 
im ports must also export, or else run hopelessly into debt; 
a nd the latter plan cannot long provide it with the goods 
which it desires. If the Daimios of Yeddo wish to 
array themselves in swallow-tail coats, white ties, kid 
gloves, and Wellington boots—the last-named strange 
addition being a necessary part of modern full dress in 


the paper capital—if they desire to regale themselves @ 


la Frangaise on Chateau Margaux and pdété de foie gras, 
they must pay for their new tastes with jars and pipkins, 
fans and fire-screens, Satsuma jugs and Nagasaki vases. 
An import trade in solid manufactures must be met by 
an export trade in light luxuries ; and a European market 
for paper parasols or toy teacups must be created side by 
side with an Oriental market for Bradford broadcloth or 
Manchester piece-goods. 

Ha ppily for Japanese manufacturers, the British public 
at the moment of invasion had just been educated up to 
the standard at which it could partially ‘appreciate the 
good points of Eastern art. The preaching of Mr. 
Ruskin, the practice of Mr. Morris, the quarrel between 
the Medizval school under Sir Charles Eastlake and the 
Queen Anne school under his modern rivals, had all 
paved the way for the new invasion by putting people 
upon their guard, and by raising doubt and dissatisfaction 
at the crude colouring and pictorial decorations of com- 
mon-place English industries. When the cargoes of blue 
earthenware and turquoise porcelain, the enamelled 
plates and the bamboo flower-stands, began to pour into 
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the British market, everybody felt a pleasurable sense of 
surprise and relief. Here was colour in abundance, but 
never harsh, seldom excessive, and very rarely ill com- 
bined. Here was novelty, quaintness, exquisite handicraft, 
true artistic feeling for form and hue, perfect honesty, 


and inexhaustible fertility of ingenious change. Even 
Vallauris and Doulton ware, beautiful as they are with a 
simpler and more graceful beauty than most Japanese 
pottery, wanted the variety, the oddity, and the childish 
prettiness of the new importations. 

So London and Paris were fairly carried away by an 
Oriental reaction. ‘The new decorative school went in 
heavily for everything Eastern. It drew a line at the 
Adriatic, and proclaimed its intention of buying nothing 
tothe west of Matapan. Not only did China and Japan 
rise suddenly into favour, but that beautifully vague ex- 
pression ‘Oriental goods” was held to cover every 
description of article manufactured east of the meridian 
of twenty. Turkey carpets became _ indispensable. 
Laodicean rugs made incursions into Passy and 
Brompton, where only Brussels and Axminster had 
before been known. Benares metal-work found itself 
jostling Persian embroidery, while black and silver 
vases from Allahabad rubbed against Arabian prayer- 
mats or Syrian curtains, Medizvalism stood at a dis- 
count, and even Queen Anne was compelled to admit the 
intruder upon equal terms, in order to preserve her own 
royal supremacy. Her cabinets were forced to contain 
old blue Nankin by the side of Worcester or Chelsea ; 
and her deeply-toned wall papers formed a background 
to bronzes of the Ming dynasty as well as to fine 
Dresden or green-moulded Pompeian. 

Of course the rage, like other rages, will die a natural 
death at last, and even now symptoms of dissatisfaction 
are setting in. Otherwise the sudden diversion of so 
much custom to extra-European quarters might prove a 
serious economical disadvantage to our manufacturers 
and artisans. But people are beginning to distrust this 
sudden outburst of Orientalism, and to ask whether it is 
really so sound as it at first appeared. Japanese and 
Chinese work has so many really good points acknow- 
ledged by all, that one may inquire into its faults without 
seeming invidious. It is always thorough, careful, con- 
scientious, and stamped with the individual taste of the 
workman, instead of being the mere soulless product of 
machine-like organisation, as is the case with so many 
European manufactures. But it is after all a somewhat 
infantile form of art, very pretty as a relief, when duly 
subordinated to other and higher decorative styles ; yet 
by no means to be accepted bodily with open arms as a 
revelation from the zsthetic heavens. It has its strong 
points—exquisite colour harmony, novel and often 
graceful variety of form, perpetual effectiveness of quaint 
and well-chosen ornamentation—but it has also its weak 
points—want of imitative skill, deficient drawing, in- 
adequate conception of the difference between pictorial 
and decorative treatment. It trusts a little too much to 
flimsy materials ; it lacks solidity and strength. Papier 
maché is a poor substitute for native oak; and bamboo 
cannot please us so long as carved walnut. ‘Take it 
altogether, Oriental art is pleasing in small quantities, if 
interspersed with more substantial Western products ; but 
it cannot be made to do duty by itself, without the assist- 
ance of a stronger and more durable style. 

Moreover, the English market soon proves enough to 
spoil anything. The pretty blue Flemish stoneware was 
sound and wholesome when it first reached us ; but English 
taste has gradually debased it till a shiny gloss replaces 
the antiquated dull surface, and cheap figures take the 


room of the old careful tracery. Salviati’s Venetian 
glass began with the most lovely combinations of form 
and colour ; but his latest productions have come down, 
we fancy, to suit the predilections of his purchasers, 
Again, cheap imitations of all imported art-manufactures 
soon impose upon the public. Even now an immense 
quantity of false Japanese work is being foisted upon 
the world and eagerly bought by indiscriminating 
persons. Such imitations, being coarse and common, 
can undersell the genuine manufacture, and so the 
original makers begin in turn to copy the coarse foreign 
articles as a matter of self-preservation. ‘Thus Japan is 
beginning to lose the good characteristics which dis- 
tinguished its native arts, and is slowly introducing crude 
colouring, careless workmanship, and vicious European 
ornament. A cheap paper umbrella of the old school 
was a perfect marvel of handicraft, all cut out of a single 
bamboo, fitting together as though it had grown so, when 
shut, and unfolding with magical ease when opened. But 
if you buy an umbrella of the same type now, the proba- 
bility is that the bamboo will be pieced, and that some 
hitch will occur on any attempt to open it. The poison 
of European slovenliness has spread over the land, and 
the honest, painstaking, workmanlike Japan of the past 
will soon be numbered with all the other genuine, truthful 
craftsmanship of all ages. When the far East has fully 
learnt its lesson from Manchester and Bradford, the 
Japanese invasion will come to an untimely end. 


THE ST. LEGER. 


HE result of the St. Leger was almost anticipated 

‘in our columns, although we do not pretend to be 

Turf prophets. The performance of Rayon d'Or stamps 
him a good horse, not because he defeated probably the 
most moderate field which ever contested the great Don- 
caster race, but because he made his own running and 
won with consummate ease. Various as -have been his 
previous performances, it is more probable to suppose 
that he has greatly improved, than to imagine, as some 
persons do, that he could have won great events early in 
the year. It generally pays better to win great races than 
to lose them, and if Rayon d’Or could have won the 
Derby, even his clever owners would probably have 
allowed him to do so. His stable companion, Zut, was 
more fancied for the Derby, and even for the Leger he 
was steadily backed for large sums of money. The out- 
lay on him in May would scarcely have been more than 
recouped by the palpable hit at Doncaster, and it is 
not likely that either Jennings or Count Lagrange knew, 
early in the year, that they possessed in Rayon d’Or the 
second-best three-year-old of the season. For, of course, 
Wheel of Fortune is the only one that can lay claim to 
exceptional merits. Sir Bevys can only have won the 
Derby by a piece of luck, and the two horses who finished 
behind him at Epsom were again near him at Doncaster, 
a proof that, as none of the three were placed, Ruperra 
had returned to the first-class form he displayed at Ascot 
last week, while Rayon d’Or was so far in front 
of the lot, that no close comparison can be made be- 
tween their respective merits. The year’ has been 
singularly unproductive of really great horses. It has 
frequently occurred in former years that a three-year-old 
has come out after Ascot, who, though possibly not in 
the St. Leger, was better than any in that race; or one 
who, after performing indifferently in the spring, has run 
away from everything else in the autumn. Such was 
Tim Whiffler, by far the best three-year-old of the year ; 
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who was, however, not engaged in any of the great races. 


Such again was Caller-ou, at firsta mere plater, who de- 
feated the celebrated Kettledrum at Doncaster, and won 
innumerable races afterwards. No such surprise has 
happened this year. No great three-year-old has ap- 
peared ; and the only excellent one has broken down so 
badly that she will scarcely run again. Last season 
Peter showed himself to be the best of the youngsters ; 
and, until the death of his owner, he was vigorously 
backed for the Derby. But the result of all the races in 
which he has run since shows that he cannot get anything 
over a mile ; so that the numerous backers he would have 
had if his nomination had not been void, would simply 
have lost their money. 

Even among older horses there is now a dearth of 
excellence. Isonomy is a very good mare, no doubt, 
but it may well be questioned whether she is as good as 
many who, a year or two ago, would only have won a 
few Queen’s plates. The gradual promotion of animals 
who have won a few long-distance handicaps under light 
weights to the higher distinction of being Cup horses, is a 
curious but significant fact; nor is it one which contra- 
dicts the assertion that our breed of race-horses is 
distinctly deteriorating. A visit from Kincsem, much 
as we might desire it, is hardly probable, and we know 
of no other horse who is sufficiently good and sufficiently 
true to be a reliable standard by which we can measure 
the horses of this year and the last. The fifth sale of 
the Belhus hunters, which is to take place next Saturday, 
will probably show that if the race-horse has deteriorated 
the same cannot be said of the English hunter. No 
finer lot was probably ever brought to the hammer, 
and not the least recommendations are that all fourteen 
have good tempers and are trained to perfection. 


THE LAST CRUISE. 


ET and cold as the summer has been, and de- 
structive to the farmers’ hopes, it has not passed 

entirely away without a few days of sunshine and a few 
bright, moonlit nights. Pleasure-seekers have, like the 
farmers, suffered much, even though less seriously ; many 
have been forced to spend less on their holiday, and 
many have not taken one at all; but still the majority 
have managed to throw off the cares of work for a few 
weeks at least, and of those who have done so none have, 
this terrible year, been so favoured as the yachtsman. 
Not he of the Thames and the Solent, who rejoiceth 
only in smooth waters and light breezes, but the man 
who requires no captain with a gold band round his cap 
to steer the yacht—the one who gathers new life from 
the spray which splashes his face, and, fearless of a swell, 
quits the ports “Saunterer” described as the head- 
quarters of the yachting fleet of England, and wings his 
way to more distant shores across rougher seas. For him, 
this summer, rainy and stormy as it was, has not been 
entirely joyless. Seldom, indeed, has the sun shone 
down hotly on a glassy sea, and still more rarely has a 
light north-easterly blown steadily for days, bringing 
cloudless skies and wholesome freshness. Heavy rains 
have followed strong gales, and these, again, have been 
succeeded by squalls, with occasional sunshine. Yet 
there has been generally wind enough and to spare, and 
the want of wind is the greatest misfortune which can 
befall the yachtsman who has not as yet taken refuge in 
steam. Those who have shared and those who have 
witnessed the regattas of the year have therefore rejoiced, 
and few of the races degenerated into drifting matches. 
But now the glory of the season is over, and with the 
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shortening days the graceful craft are gradually seeking 
shelter in the creeks and harbours, laying aside their 
“ white wings ” for the winter’s sleep. 

This year there was no counter-attraction to make the 
yachtsman send his vessel to “lay up” on the grst of 
August. Generally the first half of September brings us, 
in the south of England, the finest weather of the year; 
and even 1879 has been no exception. But these 
brilliant days are of course devoted to the slaying of par- 
tridges; and many good sailors, being equally enthusi- 
astic sportsmen, hasten from the decks to the turnips. 
This year, however, as there are no birds to slay, the 
yachting season, which began late, has been prolonged 
for a little; and those who had the patience to battle 
with the heavy showers of July and the fierce storms of 
August were rewarded by the gentle breezes and the 
warm air of early September. As we glide gently over a 
rippled sea, the full moon shining down from a pure sky, 
a bright ever-moving path stretches from the yacht to the 
horizon. The little wavelets in her wake are caught by 
the moon’s rays, and a thousand tiny pale sapphires fall 
in quick succession from her bows. There is just enough 
motion to betray that we are not on shore, but on the 
ever-changing sea; no more. The brass stanchions and 
white man-ropes stand out against the blackness of 
the ship’s shadow; a tender light falls on the deck 
and on the sails, softening the colours and toning down 
the glare of the white canvas. The water flows past 
with a gurgling murmur, which tells of swiftness, but not 
of violence ; of quick silence, but not of danger. The 
lamps from the cabin, tempered by the skylight, mark a 
ruddy spot in the blue surroundings. We can look out 
to sea and dream of Naples and the blue grotto of Capri 
and Masaniello, and lo!—the dream is continued as 
the sweet southern fisher-song— 


* In una notte 
Cosi soave 
Ah! com’ é dolce 
Star sulla nave.” 


sounds across the waters, to mingle with the flickering 
moonbeams, and to amaze the solitary hand on yonder 
pilot cutter. As the last note dies away the sailors, who 
had crept a little away aft from the fore hatch to listen, 
return to their pipes, and the stillness is undisturbed, 
save by the murmur of the waters and the soft whispers 
of that couple near the companion-way, which is perhaps 
exchanging vows to be confirmed under another vault, 
more confined than that of the starry heavens above. 
No wonder, for the air is soft and full of love, and there 
are no indiscreet eyes to peer under the shadow of the 
mainsail, nor eager ears watchful for every word that falls. 
Those two are far from the prying gaze of worldly gossips, 
and the careful scrutiny of dower-hunting mothers. If 
warm lips are kissed, what then? We are listening only 
to gentle rushing waters. If an arm steals round a 
slender waist, what then? We are looking away to wind- 
ward at the moonbeams on the sea. The gurgling ripples 
hide, perchance, the beating of two hearts which in the 
rush and clatter of the land would never have heard 
each other. Perhaps the mainsail conceals what the 
glare of a ball-room would have betrayed. But what 
matter? Can any harm come of a temporary escape 
from the trammels of an overwrought life, from the 
weary treadmill of work, and amusements more weari- 
some than work? Another moment, and the stillness is 
disturbed, for the cry sounds, “ Light on the port bow,” 
and the skipper having made out his destination, cruelly 
calls out, “ Ready about.” Over goes the boom with a 
crash, and the lovers are rudely disturbed, their snug nest 
behind the mainsail exposed to the full moonlight. Then 
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the steward from below summons all hands to a prosaic, 
but necessary, repast. ‘The dream is broken, but let us 
hope that the reality remains. The vows sealed under 
the shadow of the sheltering canvas, under the twinkling 
stars, are surely strong enough to bear the lamplight of 
the cabin and the tossing of the curling waves : they will 
hold against the ruder billows of the world’s contempt, 
and will brave the storms of the shore, which are more 
severe, more pitiless, than those of the ocean. 

And as the sun rises, a globe of fire, from the sea, and 
the mystic light gives way to the red glare of morning ; 
as the vessel bends to the freshening breeze and the sails 
fill—the landsman wonders how he could wakefully 
watch through the night without the excitement of 
dancing, and music, and thronged staircases, and lively 
epigrams, and hot, crowded supper-rooms. He is neither 
exhausted nor weary; a calm contentment steals o’er 
him, and the waves rock him to sleep in the tiny cabin, 
to awake in port, at the end of “ The Last Cruise.” 


RELIGION. 
Lo, in a dream, I saw a vast dim sea 
Whose sad waves broke upon a barren shore ; 
The name of this wan sea was JVevermore, 
The land Zhe Fast, the shore Futility ; 
Thereon I spied three mighty Shadows ; three 
Weary and desolate Shades, of whom each wore 
A crown whereon was writ Despair. To me 
One spake, and said, “ Lo, I am He 
In whom the countless millions of the East 
Live, move, and hope. And all is vanity!” 
And I knew Buddha. Then the next, “ The least 
Am I, but once God’s mightiest Prophet-Priest.” 
So spake Mahomet. And then pitifully 
The third Shade moaned, “I am of Galilee!” 
WILLIAM SHARP. 


HOLIDAY RESORTS. 
XI.—SCARBOROUGH. 


TALL and dark cliff looking out over the North 

Sea, crowned with rows of clean white houses 

and a colossal Grand Hotel, flanked on the north by a 
sort of projecting knoll which shields a town and harbour 
beneath, and bordered at its foot by a broad ribbon of 
yellow sand—such is the aspect of Scarborough as seen 
by the yachtsman or steamer passenger as he passes up 
the Yorkshire Coast. A nearer acquaintance with it 
reveals an almost infinite list of natural and artificial 
beauties. The Cliff, for instance, overgrown with trees 
and vegetation almost down to the water’s edge, is inter- 
sected in all directions by gently-sloping paths, which a 
beneficent company has paved with the smoothest 
asphalte, instead of gritty or puddly gravel. The sands 
are found to be so firm and dry as to allow not only 
horsemen to gallop along them, but also the small Scar- 
borough open carriages, with their gaily-clad postilions, 
to wander up and down with one wheel almost washing 
itself in the advancing or receding tide. There is bathing 
near the harbour and underneath the Grand Hotel, which 
would be more agreeable if the blacks from the chimneys 
and steamers did not cover the surface of the waters. 
But the wise man takes his header half a mile to the 
south or the north, and enjoys as good and, it may be 
added, as cool a swim as anyone can wish for on the East 
Coast. Finally, the pedestrian who extends his walks 
even a few miles beyond the town has boundless views 
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of rock and bay, of alternate cliff and cove; and may 
weary himself with climbing and descending precipices 
till he earns an appetite that would not shame a York- 
shireman. : 
Such are some, though not by any means all, of the 
attractions lavished by Nature upon a place which 
already deserves in one sense, and might have deserved 
in all, the title of “The Queen of Watering-Places,” 
Let us see what the hands of man have added to these 
intrinsic charms, and how that fickle goddess which we 
worship under the name of Fashion has disposed herself 
to recognise the merits of the town. It would be super- 
fluous to mention that Scarborough possesses those 
appliances which a modern sea-town should have—a 
cricket ground, a lawn-tennis ground, billiard-rooms, and 
skating rinks. It is perhaps rather to its credit than 
otherwise that it was very tardy in following, and very 
prompt in abandoning, the seductions of the roller-skate, 
and that the croquet mania passed almost without pro- 
ducing any effect over its precipitous hills and dales. An 
aquarium there is, of course, although this was likewise 
a somewhat tardy introduction. Needless to add that it 
is like other aquariums—a somewhat dreary place, except 
when it is enlivened by the sportive proceeding of 
throwing a man in to the octopus. Were it not that 
comparisons are odious, we might be tempted to liken 
the fate of the man who was chosen for this experiment 


to that of a somewhat illustrious person who fell into the: 


arms of a Scarborough belle, and was glad to save his 
coronet and freedom by making a somewhat similar 
sacrifice. The victim of the octopus left his boot in the 
clutches of the monster : it is perhaps unnecessary, and 
might very likely be deemed rude, to particularise what 
the other captive left as a hostage in his captor’s fair 
hands. To proceed with the list of artificial attractions 
in their ascending order of. merit: we have a steamer or 
two which carries the adventurous to Filey, Whitby, and 
other places, and a coach or two which transports the 
more opulent and less seaworthy to Bridlington and the 
villages en route, There are bands—independently of the 
grand official band which performs upon the Spa— 
which with apparently untiring energy carry on an 
ubiquitous crusade in every street. ‘This endless concert 
might be annoying to the studious mind, if such a 
phenomenon existed at Scarborough ; but it is none 
the less appreciated by the fair listeners who abound, 
because it repeats morning, noon, and night the 
latest valses to which they have danced the evening 
before, and will dance to-morrow again. We arrive at 
length at the centre of attraction—the ever-glorious 
“Spa.” The casual visitor who is taken down with all 
due honours to this place may be puzzled, unless he has 
an inquiring mind, to account for its strange-sounding 
name. ‘That a terrace raised only a few feet above the 
sea-level should be really the seat of a fresh-water spring 
is a fact which does not readily occur to the mind; and 
the fact that hardly anybody is ever seen to partake of a 
draught from the wells adds to a first impression that the 
name has been adopted out of mere caprice. Springs 
there are, however, boasting medicinal properties; and 
the Spa might therefore be counted amongst the natural 
attractions of the town, were it not for two important 
considerations : the first of these is, that the doctors, for 
some reason or other, have been so unkind to Scar- 
borough as to recommend its rival, Harrogate, with more 
persuasive eloquence ; and the second is, that the social 
delights and aspects of the Spa have so eclipsed the 
valetudinarian as to obscure in many minds even the very 
knowledge that it contains any mineral springs at all. ~ 
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For the Spa is, as we say, the very focus and mirror of 
Scarburgian elegance and fashion. It is here that the 
most light-hued parasols and the most crutch-handled 
umbrellas are found collected at mid-day. It is here that 
the most Parisian of costumes and the newest of walking 
and shooting suits are aired in the late afternoon. The 
ordeal of the Spa is rigorously observed by every pre- 
tender to fashion; and the endless endurance of the 
feminine constitution is exercised alternately in the task 
of walking slowly up and down the terrace and sitting in 
a bewitching attitude to listen to the band. It is here 
that the rival belles—for there are always at least two 
rivals, if it be only a dark and a fair—may be seen sur- 
rounded by their cohorts of respective admirers and 
satellites. ‘To walk with one of these once or twice 
up and down the terrace is a pardonable distraction : if 
more than this amount of favour is accorded, agony 
begins to depict itself on the faces of the rivals ; and if 
the experiment is repeated for a few days in succession, 
dark rumours of impending matrimony begin to hurtle 
in the air ; partners begin to offer ironical and premature 
congratulations ; the apple of discord rolls rudely into 
the once peaceful scene of competition ; and the season 
is shortly afterwards diversified either by the dénouement 
of a matrimonial engagement, or the more vulgar, and it 
must, we fear, be added more common catastrophe of a 
6 jilt.” 

The chaperones meanwhile—and be it noted in pass- 
ing that the chaperone at Scarborough is a much-suffer- 
ing if not a long-suffering, individual—have only a very 
moderate share in these histories of true love. A 
fond mamma at Scarborough, especially if she has more 
than one pretty daughter, resembles intimately that 
typical creature, the hen who has hatched a brood of 
ducklings. ~The young legs climb so swiftly up those 
zigzag paths on the cliff side, the youthful and slenderly- 
clad forms vanish so deftly behind the thick plantations 
and along the winding walks, that Argus himself would 
scarcely follow their soft but erratic movements. It isso 
easy to “miss dear mamma,” and to think that she has 
taken the upper instead of the lower road ; it sounds so 
pretty to apologise while hanging on the arm of an 
admiring cavalier. Moreover, it is so dreadfully difficult 
to be angry and find fault when coming upon the 
offenders us you run the gauntlet of a thousand pairs of 
eyes! To make a “ scene” in the very middle of the 
Spa would be impossible even to the sternest of papas ; 
and the truants who have been lost do not fail to recover 
sight of their beloved parents just at the spot where the 
meeting can be observed by every lounging busybody. 
And if the task of the conscientious chaperone is diffi- 
cult at the daily rendezvous, how much more arduous is 
it at night, when the hotels alternately open their hos- 
pitable portals to an exceedingly wide circle of pleasure- 
seekers. ‘To have an entrance to the ball at one hotel 
which stands upon the cliff is not a difficult matter for him 
or her who is staying at another hotel a quarter of a mile 
away.’ To pay one’s bill at the one place is a pretty 
sufficient credential to obtain admittance to the dances 
given at the other ; and so the rival proprietors, if they 
deserve that odious name at all, sink any. petty differ- 
ences in the common desire to make things comfortable 
for their mutual guests. Their affability is delightful and 
attractive to a certain class of clients, whose antecedents 
and prospects it would sometimes be more easy to con- 
jecture than to ascertain. It is convenient also to the 
respectably large contingent of well-dressed bachelors 
who take to Scarborough more kindly than to any one 
other of English seaside towns, That bugbear, the intro- 
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duction problem, is of easy solution at these evening 
dances ; and there is something in the very air of the 
place, and in the spirit of beauty which Nature has 
thrown around it, which seems to whisper in every ear, 
“ Do not let us be unkind to one another.” They are not 
unkind to one another, these somewhat experienced 
Romeos and occasionally mature Juliets, who enjoy life 
at Scarborough in September. They manage to frater- 
nise in a style which would delight Friar Laurance if he 
had been a layman and a philosopher. There is nothing 
wrong about their little flirtations—heaven forbid that I 
should suggest the thought. But they are not hampered 
with those capricious barriers to friendship between man 
and woman which prudery has erected in some towns of 
the South Coast. What wonder consequently that the high 
and mighty—the county families, as they are called by 
the Scarborough tradesmen—fail to appreciate altogether 
the freedom of the Spa? They wait accordingly until 
September is well-nigh over, and the cold winds of the 
autumn have made the place bracing to corporal and 
moral nerves, before they descend and occupy the camp 
which the more gay and giddy have deserted. We will not 
intrude upon the awful and perhaps rather ¢ris¢e grandeur 
of their walks and rides and private parties. To the public 
at large Scarborough is a place to be visited in early 
September, or, unless a govud store of furs and ulsters 
form part of the wardrobe, even earlier than this. And if 
we do so we must not be too exclusive about our bowing 
and dancing acquaintances. We must not be wroth, for 
instance, if we find that we have enjoyed a valse with the 
very same young lady who, six weeks ago, fitted our sister 
with a “ body”; if, after enjoying a ramble over the rocks 
with a bewitchingly-dressed widow, we are told by. a 
candid friend that her husband is “ not exactly dead,” but 
“lost ;” or, finally, if after falling in love with a syren at a 
small picnic, we are presented to her august parents, 
whose acquaintance with the use of the letter ““h” is 
not altogether perfect. 

It is possible, of course, to live at Scarborough in 
solitary or domestic bliss, “ far from the madding crowd.” 
There are such things as lodgings to be had, though the 
search for them is painful in the extreme, owing to a 
curious and reprehensible practice adopted by the keepers 
thereof. These good folk, having an eye to future as well 
as present profits, take care to placard their rooms and 
houses with large bills indicating that they are “to let.” 
The inexperienced stranger knocks at the door with con- 
fidence, only to find that the house is and probably will 
be occupied for several weeks to come. The handbills 
remain perennially ; and the minor particular of their imme- 
diate accuracy or inaccuracy is in each case only to be dis- 
covered by the tedious process of knocking up the land- 
lady. But the lodgings, once found, are not uncomfort- 
able; neither are they, comparatively speaking, dear. 
The household which establishes itself in a Terrace or 
Garden a short distance from the sea, may live in a com- 
fort unknown to most of the southern seaside places, at a 
much more reasonable cost. It may enjoy the sands, 
the rocks, the matchless walks in all directions; it may 
assist at the music and the fireworks of the Spa, and 
observe with calm interest the habits and customs of the 
fashionable world, at a distance which, to some well- 
regulated minds, even “lends enchantment to the view.” 

SAUNTERER. 


‘*MACNIVEN AND CAMERON’S PENS ARE THE 
Public Opinion. | 
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— 
IR GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT.* 


S 

ITHOUT going the length of affirming that this 
W Autobiography ought never to have been pub- 
lished, we confess that for a great portion of it we have 
found no raison d’étre. Autobiographical recollections 
are valuable and interesting in so far only as they com- 
bine a certain amount of information interwoven with 
personal details in such a manner as to benefit the 
reader. A considerable portion of these Recollections, 
however, might well have been omitted, seeing that the 
events themselves possessed but a transitory interest, and 
one confined exclusively to their subject. Mr. Scott has 
felt the difficulty of obeying his father’s injunctions with 
regard to the publication of his manuscript. He admits 
that it contains much that is unsuited to publication, and 
“ which my father, had he lived to revise it for the press, 
would undoubtedly have modified or erased.” Again, 
there is also “‘ much relating to purely domestic concerns 
in which the public could not be expected to take 
interest. The greater part of this has been omitted.” 
The editor had it not in his power to suppress the work 
altogether, other wise this would have been the best solu- 
tion of the difficulty, and the character of the great 
architect would have stood higher in consequence with 
the public than it can do after this account of himself. 
Sir Gilbert Scott resembles to some extent a person with 
whom all editors are familiar, viz., the author who 
believes every man’s hand to be against him, and who 
sees in every adverse review of his work the deep-laid 
scheme of some malignant enemy. Sir Gilbert Scott 
was one of the most successful men of his times. He 
was born in the hamlet of Gawcott, near Buckingham, 
which had “a partly heathenish and partly Dissenting 
population,” as the result of the absence of a church ; 
though why heathenism and Dissent should be thus 
bracketed together we fail to perceive. At the age of 
sixteen he was articled in London to Mr. Edmeston, an 
architect, but better known as a poet. We shall not 
attempt to follow the future Royal Academician’s career, 
which was devoid of striking features or incidents, and 
chiefly noticeable for an exceptional display of energy and 
perseverance. There was not a great conceptive power 
in Sir Gilbert Scott—in other words, he lacked the high 
genius possessed by our greatest architects ; but what he 
lacked in originality he made up by industry so far as he 
was able. During his professional life he got through an 
immense amount of work, and his career is not without 
its lessons, if for alone showing the results which may be 
achieved by an indomitable and indefatigable spirit. In 
this respect he fully met Carlyle’s requirement, for he 
was always doing something ; infact, he was pre-eminently 
a busy man. 

It is quite true, as Dean Stanley said in his eloquent 
sermon upon Sir Gilbert Scott, that his name is more 
widely impressed on the edifices of Great Britain, past 
and present, than that of any other man ; the Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Buildings doubtless wishes 
that itwere not quite so deeply impressed uponsome ofour 
noble and venerable structures as it is. But that which 
is done, is done ; and “from the humble but graceful 
cross, which commemorates at Oxford the*sacrifice of 
the three martyrs of the English Reformation, to the 
consaeemagedesonseaunetionmon:tersaeneeaaeene te rat 
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splendid memorial of the Prince who devoted his life to 
the service of his Queen and country ; from the Presby 
terian University on the banks of the Clyde, to the 
College Chapels on the banks of the Isis and the Cam ; 
from the proudest minster to the most retired parish 
church; from India to Newfoundland, the trace has 
been left of the loving eye and skilful hand that are now 
so cold in death.” At one time his services were in such 
great requisition that it was impossible for him to under- 
take all the commissions within his grasp; and to him 
must be ascribed most of the credit due for the revival of 
Gothic architecture witnessed in this country during the 
last forty years. Dean Burgon says that Sir Gilbert 
generously acknowledges his obligations to others ; tells 
us at what altar he first kindled his torch ; arrogates to 
himself no claim to have been facile princeps in his art; 
and frankly recalls his own failures. But with all this there 
breathes throughout his Recollections a conspicuous sense 
of his own merits. In how far the claim that he has been 
“a prime benefactor” to his country can be made good 
it is not our purpose to inquire. In the eyes of many he 
is undoubtedly so regarded ; but others, reasoning from a 
different point of view upon architectural art, may arrive 
at an exactly opposite conclusion, Yet his name is 
now inextricably interwoven with most of our cathe- 
drals. Canterbury, Ely, Exeter, Worcester, Peterborough 
Salisbury, Hereford, Ripon, Lichfield, Gloucester, Man- 
chester, Chester, Rochester, Oxford Bangor, St. Asaph, 
St. David’s, Windsor, St. Albans, Tewkesbury, and 
Westminster, says Dean Stanley, “are the silent mourners _ 
round the grave of him who loved their very stones 
and dust, and knew them to their very heart’s core.” 
Episodes begetting personal feeling are, perhaps, in- 
separable from the life of a professional man, but Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s certainly seems to have had its full share 
of such incidents. A man evidently, from Dean 
Burgon’s statement, of a genial and deeply religious 
nature, he allowed himself to be ruffled too easily by 
professional jealousies. His feud with the Cambridge 
Camden Society is here related, and after stating how 
they came to be his most determined opponents, Sir 
Gilbert observes :—‘ My subsequent success was, for 
many years, in spite of every effort on their part to 
put me down by criticisms of the most galling character. 
No matter how strenuous my efforts at improvement, 
everything was met by them with scorn and con- 
tumely.” All the story of which this forms a part 
would have been better suppressed. What does it 
matter to the public that the Cambridge Camden 
Society preferred Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Butterfield 
to Sir Gilbert Scott? Nay, what did it matter to the 
latter himself, though he is careful to tell us that as 
the architects just named “ became the mouthpieces or 
handpieces of the. Cambridge Camden Society, while 
I took an independent course, it followed that they 
were chiefly employed by men of advanced views.” 
This same ultra-sensitiveness to criticism, and the desire 
to prove himself right, runs all through these Recollec- 
tions. In the matter of the Foreign Office competi- 
tion, however, he was unjustly treated. His claims 
were well supported in certain quarters, but he was 
unfairly handled officially. Messrs. Coe and Hofland 
having been thrown over, Barry and Scott were reported 
virtually, by the select committee, to be on an equality 
in their designs. Sir Gilbert went on in a forlorn hopes 
however. He himself says :— Even Mr. Disraeli told 
me that there was no chance of carrying it, but Lord 
John Manners held firmly to his own decision, and met 
the attack in Parliament manfully, and with great 
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success. Indeed, the opponents trusted to numbers 
and cared little about argument, while Lord Pal- 
merston didn’t care a straw what buffoonery he gave 
vent to, for the greater the twaddle he talked, the 
louder of course was the laughter, and this was his 
deadly weapon.” After endless negotiation, Sir Gilbert 
Scott observes, that step by step he was driven into the 
most annoying position of carrying out his largest work 
in a style contrary to the direction of his life’s labours. 
Chronicling what he describes as “a great failure,” the 
design for the New Law Courts, he has again ground 
for complaint, remarking, that although his design had 
been pronounced exceedingly fine, “in time some of 
the great unknown of the public press came in with 
their wretched revilings, and young Pugin, galled at 
not being a competitor, added his vindictive abuse, 
until at last it was set down as proved that the whole 
set of designs was a parcel of useless rubbish.” Such 
passages as these might well have been expunged from 
the Recollections. Sir Gilbert Scott enjoyed so great 
a number of professional triumphs and successes, that he 
might well have afforded to pass over the few cases in 
which he allows it to appear that his feelings were deeply 
wounded. 

But we now leave this branch of the subject. Readers 
who take an interest in the revival of Gothic architec- 
ture will find much in this work of an informational 
nature upon the movement which has been going on 
for so many years in our midst. As Sir Gilbert Scott 
was the chief leader in that movement, a record of his 
career cannot be regarded as altogether superfluous, but 
we are unable to resist the conclusion that in many 
respects the story might have been narrated in some 
better form than an autobiographical one. 


RACES AND REFORMS IN TURKEY.* 


HE author of “ Undeveloped Resources of Turkey 

in Asia” has had the superintendence of public 

works and made many journeys in Asia Minor during the 

last twenty years, and is therefore certainly entitled to 

speak to matters of fact within his cognisance. Indeed, 

the larger portion of his unpretending little book con- 

tains much valuable material in reference to undeveloped 

natural resources of Turkey, its financial administration, 
and its political economy in general. 

Of the Ottoman nation—barring the more or less 
depraved men who have hitherto been the governing 
class— Mr. Austin says that the Turk is “ intrinsically a 
man of honour.” Arid further :—“ Machiavellian coun- 
sels first caused him to embarrass his creditors, and then 
to raise the disgust and ire of the West to a climax by 
heedlessly causing a massacre by the measures wherewith 
he intended to subdue an insurrection. This served as 
a pretext to the Northern neighbour, who coveted the 
Turk’s estate, for exacting immediate: and impossible 
measures of reform in its government, and, having suc- 
ceeded in inducing other neighbours to join him in the 
interpellation—on the Turk refusing to institute measures 
of reform which he considered impracticable, and pre- 
ferring to carry out the reforms by means of a Constitu- 
tion, the other neighbours having protested and retired 
from the contest—the Northern neighbour was enabled 
to proclaim himself their instrument, and consequently to 
make war and lay waste the most productive region of 
the Turkish territory.” 

* Undeveloped Resources of Turkey in Asia, with Notes on the 


Raihnay to India, Essay by C. E. AUSTIN, M. Inst. C.E, (London: 
William Ridgway.) 


This is a perfectly fair and true statement, though 
given in rather involved language. We: might add that 
even Lord Derby, in his time, protested against Russia 
considering herself the mandatory of Europe. Mr. 
Austin, who has a twenty years’ experience, declares 
“that those who know Turkey will certainly hold the 
opinion that the Osmanli is still the only native race who 
can be permitted to govern.” He also points out that 
the carrying out of several edicts for radical changes has 
chiefly been impeded by constant petty interference of 
foreign envoys, whereby the wrath of the Mussulman was 
roused. The Constitution which the Sultan was forced 
to grant by popular demonstrations at Constantinople, 
Mr. Austin considers a “very liberal” one. “A revolu- 
tion in the Ottoman Empire has been made without blood- 
shed: made by the Turk, not by the Christian, after 
long, patient endurance of the worst evils of despotic 
power in the hands of a madman.” 

Of the Bulgarians we hear that “the traveller must 
not expect to find in them any Sclavonian type of 
feature. . . . The clumsy pretext of freeing the 
Sclay—the war-cry of Panslavism—is quite inappropriate 
to the liberation of this race. The physiognomy of the 
Bulgarians is eminently Asiatic. Their cranio- 
logical development is Mongolian. . . . The people 
of Bulgaria were of a peaceable disposition until incited 
to discontent by Russian diplomatic intrigue; as the 
wealth and the general contentment observed by the 
Russian soldier during the late invasion .will serve to 
testify.” 

Of the ruling race we get this description :—“ The 
Mussulman, in accordance with his creed, is very simple 
in his manner of living. . . . He is abstemious, but 
very hospitable, and although perhaps not always punc- 
tilious with regard to the discharge of a debt, he is 
extremely generous and lavish of expenditure on those 
in whose company he delights. Every community is 
compelled by law to provide, gratis, shelter and ample 
food for every traveller, whatever his rank or denomina- 
tion; but is not required to find food for the animals 
belonging to the traveller, which should always be paid 
for. His guards, if he have any, receive money from 
the local authority for providing their own and their 
horses’ food.” The security of life Mr, Austin found, 
upon the whole, a very great one, with but few excep- 
tions. He travelled for many months in unfrequented 
parts of Asiatic Turkey, perfectly unarmed, and only 
attended (at his own request) by a single policeman, or 
zaptieh. 

Often—he himself confesses—he enforced unreason- 
able demands, riding, thus attended, both by day and by 
night. At night he forced his presence on many an un- 
willing householder, when quite unable otherwise to 
procure sleeping quarters; yet he was never molested. 
He has also been witness to the extermination, by the 
authorities, of three notable bands of robbers—one of 
which was composed of disbanded soldiers who had 
been turned adrift, after the Crimean War, to find means 
of subsistence. The other two bands were composed 
principally of Albanians, Montenegrins, and invading 
Greeks, who demanded high ransoms for their captures, 
The ransoms were paid by the Government, the captives 
released, and immediately afterwards such stringent 
measures were taken that the bands were exterminated. 

There are some interesting passages in this essay on 
village life in Turkey. “Each village, if the inhabi- 
tants are solely Mussulman or Christian, elects two 
mayors ‘(Mukhtarlar), and, if it contain both Christian 
and Mussulman inhabitants, the two mayors are elected 
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by each community.” So it has been for ages past. 
“Nearly all that the Andrassy Note and the Constanti- 
nople Conference prescribed already exists in law.” 

We have followed the author so far. Strange to say, 
he has added a Preface which, though only consisting of 
two pages and a half, is in contradiction to the contents 
of his work. He says many changes have occurred in 
the state of the Ottoman Empire since he began his 
Essay, and that “the text of the Introduction has been 
as repeatedly modified.” The most curious “ modifica- 
tion,” however, is to be found in the Preface. We will 
only further remark that the author, when venturing upon 


historical ground in Bulgarian affairs, falls into the most> 


incredible blunders. It will be news to historians to learn 
that the Bulgars “settled on the eastern bank of the 
Volga at the end of the twelfth century,” and “ probably 
soon afterwards invaded Scythia and occupied the 
Crimea and the whole of Southern Russia,” and that 
“the Crimea became subject to Russia at the commence- 
ment of the present century.” Mr. Austin would 
certainly not pass an examination in history, however 
much he may have learnt by personal experience of 
the comparative worth of the races which at present 
inhabit the Ottoman Empire. 


COAL MINES’ INSPECTION.* 


‘HIS work professes to treat of the existing state of 
affairs in mining districts prior to the passing of 
any of the various Acts for the better regulation of mines, 
and the author seeks to point out that the diminution of 
fatal accidents in collieries is due to the improved 
system of Government inspection. In this surmise, 
however, he is entirely wrong. Government inspec- 
tion of collieries, as at present carried out, is a 
mere registration of deaths for the purposes of statistics, 
after which legal proceedings are occasionally taken 
against flagrant offenders. Inspection of mines can 
only exist in two forms : either the Home Office authori- 
ties must dictate what is to be done and how it is to be 
carried out, or the onus and heavy responsibility of 
management must be left to the colliery manager. The 
former of these two systems is obviously absurd, since it 
removes all individual responsibility from the shoulders 
of the colliery official, and thrusts it on those of the 
Government. The latter system has been tried, but with 
moderate results. 

Experience shows us that the average loss of life during 
the first decade of inspection is 24.40 per cent.; in the 
second decade it is reduced to 21.30; and in the five 
years ending 1875 it falls still further to 17.80. This is 
Mr. Boyd’s statement, collected from the Report of the 
Mines’ Inspectors. Now in the last thirty years mining 
engineers have discarded the furnace for the fan ; they 
have split the main air current, and divided the mine 
into districts, in place of one main air current visiting 
each place in rotation, and so becoming every moment 
more densely charged with gas ; and many other improve- 
ments entirely due to the minds of our colliery managers, 
and not to the interference of Government inspectors, 
have directly caused the falling off in the average loss of 
life. Against this gratifying result we note that the loss of 
life through falls of roof has increased from 37.60 per 
cent. in the first decade to 41.00 per cent. for the five 
years ending 1875. ‘This significant fact shows us that 
the carelessness of the men in neglecting to put in sprags 
has not been lessened by Government inspection; and 


® Coal Mines’ Inspection, By R. Netson Boyp. (W. H. 
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why? Because the poor light afforded by safety-lamps is 
insufficient to allow the men to judge of the state of the 
roof. We mustcorrect Mr. Boyd’s statement with regard 
to the safety-lamp of Stephenson being on similar prin- 
ciples to that of Davy’s. Davy imagined that the cooling | 
effect of the gauze would be such that the ignited gas would 
not pass the gauze, and $0 communicate with the outer 
air ; whereas Stephenson based his lamp on the theory that 
when the explosive air enters the bottom of the lamp it 
enters at such a velocity that the products of combustion 
cannot escape through the limited area of the holes in the 
cap, except under a considerable pressure ; these pro- 
ducts, therefore, fail to support the combustion of any 
flame within the lamp. The legal and historical portion 
of the work will be of interest to many ; the scientific and 
engineering portion of it is comparatively useless. Should 
the work reach a second edition, we recommend the 
author to tabulate carefully the improvements in mining 
appliances commenced in Stephenson’s time and steadily 
kept up : if he will contrast his results with those he has 
already obtained from the reports of the Inspectors of 
Mines, he will come to the inevitable conclusion that the 
united ingenuity of the English and Belgian mining 
engineers has done more for the miner than the united 
efforts of Parliament, and that mines’ inspectors can 
never do anything more than to carry out the duties of a 
registrar of deaths combined with those of a public prose- 
cutor. The work appears at a singularly unfortunate time, 
since a Royal Commission on Accidents in Mines is now 
sitting, the report of which would have afforded very 
material evidence in support of our point, and a glance 
at the Belgian reports would have considerably modified 
the author’s views. 


MR. ANDERSON’S POEMS.* 


HERE is something in the atmosphere of Scotland 
which seems particularly favourable to poetic com- 
position ; at all events, poets abound, numerous as sky- 
larks, and very often with quite as natural a gift of song. 
Among the working classes the Divine gift is so generally 
distributed as to be almost discredited, especially in its 
too common combination with whiskey-drinking. Nearly 
every weaver in the weaving town of Paisley is said to 
possess the accomplishment of verse. Allan Ramsay 
was an Edinburgh barber, Burns was an Ayrshire plough- 
man, James Hogg an Ettrick shepherd. Alexander 
Smith was a Glasgow pattern-designer ; so was William 
Miller. Tannahill, one of the sweetest lyrists of his time, 
and of any time, was a hand-loom weaver ; and David 
Gray, whose exquisite ‘‘dying” sonnets would alone 
secure his passport to immortality, was a hand-loom 
weaver’s son. James Macfarlan, whose verses were 
specially admired by Dickens, and who wrote English 
as limpid as that of Tennyson, was an itinerant pedlar. 
We might fill columns with the list of lowly Scottish 
singers, both male and female. They lisp in numbers, 
and the numbers come. It is something in the air, or 
the national liquor, or the predominant temperament, 
or the natural tradition. In no other part of these 
islands do we find music in the mouth of a gamekeeper, 
or literary culture in the person of a policeman ; yet to 
discover these phenomena in Scotland, we need only 
glance westward to Argyllshire, and northward to Aber- 
deen. To crown all, here is Mr. Alexander Anderson— 
a “common navvy,” as he himself describes himself— 
* Ballads and Sonnets. By ALEXANDER ANDERSON (“‘ Sur- 
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working with pick and shovel on the Glasgow and South- 
Western Railway, and writing in his leisure mofnents 
poems remarkable, among other merits, for their peculiar 
tone of literary culture. A “navvy” who reads French, 
Italian, and German, who has mastered the poetic voca- 
bulary, and who is in every sense of the word a true 
student of the Muses, would surely be considered a 
phenomenon anywhere south of the Eden ; yet Scotland 
takes her “ surfaceman” quite composedly, as a produc- 
tion in the ordinary way. ‘They starve us when living,” 
said one of the thousand poets of Paisley, “and they 
raise monuments to us when dead!” Perhaps Mr. 
Anderson will get his monument in due time; but in 
the meantime, though we trust there is no likelihood of 
his coming to actual want, he is in danger of being over- 
looked among the host of other candidates for the laurel 
—or shall we say, thistle? Yet he is in every way a re- 
markable man; refined, scholarly, reverent-minded ; 
with the ease of a gentleman and the strong grip of a 
true son of the soil. Here isa glimpse of him, as he 
stands, pick in hand, erect on the iron road, listening to 
the cuckoo :— 
Amid the sounds of pick to-day, 
And shovels rasping on the rail, 


A sweet voice came from far away, 
From out a gladly greening vale. 
My mate looked up in some surprise ; 
I half stopp’d humming idle rhyme ; 
Then said, the moisture in my eyes, 
“The cuckoo, Jack, for the first time ! ” 


How sweet he sang! I could have stood 
For hours, and heard that simple strain ; 
An early gladness throng’d my sal 
And brought my boyhood back again. 
The primrose took a deeper hu 
The dewy grass a greener loo 
The violet wore a deeper blue, 
A lighter music led the brook. 


Each thing to its own depth was stirred, 
Leaf, flower, and heaven’s moving cloud, 
As still he piped, that stranger bird, 
His mellow May-song clear and loud. 
Anon the fire-horse careers by, and the “ surfaceman ” 
cries aloud— 
Hurrah for the mighty engine, 
As he bounds along his track ! 
Hurrah for the life that’s in him, 
And his breath so thick and black ! 
And so on, for a dozen or so of swinging verses. But 
this is only one phase, one glimpse of Mr. Anderson ; it 
is merely, so to speak, Mr. Anderson in his working 
clothes—which, by the way, become him well. He has 
a grander manner and a deeper mood, when he sits in 
his home by night, and after musing over the great 
mystery of being, composes “ The Open Secret ” :— 


THE OPEN SECRET. 
God said, “I take My stand behind 
Men, Nature, and the shaping mind. 
“ And cry, ‘ The open secret lies 
To him who reads with proper eyes.’ ” 
Then thought came boldly forth, and lent 
Its strength to conquer what was meant. 
The Hebrew with his passionate heart 
Came on, and solved it part by part. 
The high Greek saw, but turn’d aside, 
With beauty walking by his side. 
At last came One, upon whose head 
The light of God Himself was shed. 
He read the secret, and divine 
For ever after grew each line. 
Then sullen cycles follow’d Him, 
In which His reading would not dim. 


The ages sped, but still took heed 
To wait, and mould a band at need, 
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Whose worded cunning might lay bare 
The omnific secret everywhere. 


Stern Dante saw it, though his face 
Was darken‘d by the nether place. 


Next Shakespeare, who, before his kind, 
Stept with it forming in his mind. 

Then Milton, blind and old in years 
Stood nearer to it than his peers. , 


Later a Goethe wander’d by, 
To seek it only with his eye. 


At last the nineteenth century came, 
With railway track and furnace flame, 


At which, as at a mighty need, 
Men’s thoughts flew into headlong speed. 


Then one rose up, whose northern ire 
Smote shams, like sudden bursts of fire. 


A roughly-block’d Apollo, stron 

To pierce the coiling Python, Wrong. 
Last Science, waking from her sleep, 
Sent forth her thought to sound the deep. 


But, like the dove sent from the ark, 
It came back, having found no mark, 


Then she stood up, and proudly said, 
“ The open sbcret ts not ad” 


A foolish one! Wrap weeds of shame 
Around that keen device you claim. 


* Behold!” cries God, “I stand and teach ; 
The open secret is for each. 


“TI slip my own wide soul behind 
Men, Nature, and the shaping mind, 
“ And he who can unite these three, 
Until they lose themselves in Me, 


“ The same hath in him, night and day, 
The open secret I display.” 


A striking poem surely, when taken in connection with 
its origin, and very fine in itself, while strongly touched, 
like the others, with the spirit of the man’s everyday 
vocation. | 5a 

In surveying Mr. Anderson’s volume as a whole, we 
are struck less by its lyrical spontaneity than by its extra- 
ordinary exhibition of intellectual culture. In the open- 
ing pages, which are occupied with a series of sonnets, 
called “In Rome,” the “Surfaceman” describes his 
impressions during a visit which he appears to have paid 
to the Papal city; and his impressions, allowing for a 
certain excitement of feeling, are very much those which 
occur to all instructed and highly-cultivated men. 
Perhaps no more striking instance could be found of 
the refining and elevating influence of the habit of verse 
composition. Only the study of poetry, with all its 
ennobling associations, could inj itself effect all the 
changes of a liberal education, and enable a Dumfries- 
shire “surfaceman” to stand on|Shelley’s grave in the 
full enjoyment of that spiritual birthright which Shelley 
bequeathed to all true students of song. But whether 
Mr. Anderson is finally and specifically a poet, we are 
not quite sure. His culture is unmistakable, his literary 
execution is wonderful, but we miss—at least in this 
volume—what Mr. Arnold once called the “ lyrical cry.” 
There is no poem which comes upon us like an inspira- 
tion ; no poem to match with the best songs of Burns, or 
with Tannahill’s wonderful Spring lyric, with Motherwell’s 
“Jeanie Morison,” or Moir’s “Casa Wappy.” The 
ballad called ‘‘ Death on the Wheel ” is vigorous, but it 
bears a manufactured appearance, and never thoroughly 
excites or stirs us. ‘‘ Nottman ” is better. 

That was Nottman waving at me, 
But the steam fell down, and you could not see ; 
He is out to-day with the fast express, 
And running a mile in the minute, I guess. 
The subject is pathetic, showing how Nottman the engine- 
driver discovered, when going at full speed, a child asleep 
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on the line ; how, at the risk of his own life, he saved it ; 
and how it turned out to be his own little child— 

“ Saved !” I burst forth, my heart leaping with pride, 

For one touch of the foot sent the child to the side, 

But Nottman looked up, his lips white as with foam, 

“ My God, Jack !” he cried, “ it’s my own little Tom !” 

Far above the literary level of all these verses, fine as 

some of them are, towers the sterling personality of the 
“Surfaceman.” He is a man of whom Scotland may be 
proud, and who reflects honour on all the working classes. 
Throughout his book there is not one trace of sentimen- 
tality or namby-pambyism. He is simple, earnest, and 
sincere ; and he has so strong a feeling for the rhyming 
vocation, and so vigorous an intellect, that if he will only 
wait for inspired moments, he may sooner or later write 
verses well worthy to live. 


MODERN CHROMATICS.* 


E learn from the preface of this volume, which 
is one of the International Scientific Series, that 
the ob ject of the author has been to present in a clear, 
logical, and attractive form the fundamental facts con- 
nected with our perceptions of colour, so far as they are 
at present known or concern the general or artistic 
reader, and we believe that he has succeeded most 
admirably in his undertaking. In a book treating 
scientifically of so subtle a perception as that of the vary- 
ing tints and hues of Nature, and of the methods by 
which such perceptions may be artificially aroused, much 
technical and difficult ground must necessarily be 
traversed ; but Professor Rood has evidently been a 
conscientious worker himself, and knows the obstacles to 
be surmounted, and how to remove them from the path 
of the investigator. ‘The consequence is that he has 
produced a work which can be read with profit and 
pleasure by the artist as well as by the man of science, 
while even those who are quite ignorant of the study of 
chromatics may learn much from its pages. 

The fact that all the vivid colours of the spectrum are 
produced by rays of light differing in the length of their 
waves and the rate of their vibration is now sufficiently 
familiar to the ordinary student; but these colours do 
not account for the numberless variety of tints we meet 
with every day, and it is an explanation of these, both 
from the scientific and artistic point of view, which is so 
exhaustively given in ‘‘ Modern Chromatics.” 

The first portion of the work treats of the elementary 
facts of colour, starting with the three colour-constants, 
hue, purity, andluminosity. Of these the first is deter- 
mined, as we have seen, by the wave-length, the second 
depends upon the amount of white light mingled with 
the coloured light coming from the object, and the third 
upon the strength or vividness of the colour itself. Thus 
a colour, according to its wave-length, is red or blue, 
green or yellow; but one part of white light added to 
thirty-six parts of coloured light makes a perceptible 
change in the depth of the colour, while an addition of 
from 120 to 180 parts of white light will render it so 
faint as to be imperceptible. Again, two colours may 
be of the same hue and mixed with the same amount of 
white light, and yet they may differ in luminosity or 
brightness, because the one has twice as much colour in 
it as the other. Thus any variation in these three con- 
stants produces a different effect upon the eye. 

Passing on to the beautiful colours in Nature due to 
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interference of light, the author gives a brief and clear 
account of the laws of these phenomena ; but it is to be” 
regretted that he has passed so rapidly over the cognate 
facts of polarisation, florescence, and phosphorescence, 
which, though difficult to explain, are yet of such great 
interest that a fuller account of them would have been 
very valuable. 

The chapter on the production of colour by absorp- 
tion is perhaps one of the most interesting of this 
elementary portion of the work. A correct knowledge 
of this subject is almost indispensable to a good painter, 
and yet how few understand it theoretically, or remember 
Sir John Herschel’s warning that a painter should never 
forget that his notion of colour is a megative one, and 
that he operates solely by the destruction of. light, so 
that his aim should be to destroy as little as possible. A 
tyro in water-colour painting especially, cannot be too 
often reminded that he performs the same action with his 
pigments upon paper, as is performed by the pigments in 
the colouring matter of natural objects ; he absorbs cer- 
tain coloured rays from the white light falling upon the 
picture, leaving others to be returned to the eye of the 
observer, and if he attempts in transparent colouring to 
do with many washes what should be done with one, a 
muddy tint is the inevitable result, because each wash 
has a different scale of absorption. The question of 
the absorptive power of masses of water, and the variety 
of tints they assume when vegetable matter or decaying 
organic matter is present in them, is treated at some 
length ; and it is interesting to learn that the absorptive 
action of pure water on white light changes with its 
temperature, and that warm water is actually mor> 
deeply coloured than cold. With regard to the power 
of photography to reproduce colour, it is somewhat sur- 
prising to find Mr. Rood despairing that this problem 
should ever be solved, and also that he makes no 
allusion to Captain Abney’s most remarkable experiments 
on the photographic power of the red end of the 
spectrum. More than a year ago, when these experi- 
ments were brought before the Royal Society, Captain 
Abney expressed a hope that they might one day lead to 
the production of photographs with the true colours of 
Nature, and though this has not yet been accomplished, 
it seems, to say the least, by no means impossible that 
such a result may be obtained. 

From the statement of the facts of colour Mr. Rood 
now passes on to theory, and gives a most interesting 
series of experiments on colour-blind ness, as proving the 
subjective nature of colour and its dependence upon 
certain nerves in the retina of the eye. And herea 
curious fact may be remarked in passing, which is very 
encouraging to female artists—namely, that women are 
comparatively free from colour-blindness. In England 
it is estimated that about one person in eighteen is more 
or less colour-blind, although they often remain per- 
fectly unconscious of it; and out of forty-one young 
men in a gymnasium in Germany, Seebeck found no less 
than five who were thus afflicted, but during the whole 
of his investigations upon this subject he was never able 
to hear of more than one woman suffering from this 
defect. 

It is by means of the study of colour-blindness that 
Young’s theory of vision, which he brought forward in 
1802, and which has since been so ably developed by 
Helmholtz and Maxwell, may now be almost considered 
as established, and Professor Rood enters into a full 
explanation of this theory, while making passing men- 
tion of others, 
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red, yellow, and blue—which was formerly held by Sir 
David Brewster and others, is obviously incompatible 
with the ascertained fact that colour is a sensation, and 
that the vibrations by which it is produced have not in 
themselves any colour. Young suggested, on the other 
hand, that each elementary surface of the retina of the 
eye is supplied with three nerve-fibrils, one set being 
acted upon strongly by the long or red waves of light, 
another by those of medium length producing the sen- 
sation we call green, and a third stimulated by the short 
waves causing a violet hue. Each of these nerves would 
be acted on more or less by a// the waves, but the 
strongest impression would be in the one case red, in the 
other green, and in the other violet. The choice of these 
three particnlar colours is no doubt somewhat arbitrary, 
but here colour- blindness comes to our assistance. It is 
necessary that any three colours chosen must, when 
mingled together, produce white light; now the com- 
monest kind of colour-blindness is a want of perception 
of ved, indicating this as one of the fundamental sensa- 
tions corresponding to one set of nerve-fibres, and this 
necessitates that the other two should be green and 
violet or blue-violet. We must refer the reader to the 
volume before us for an account of the numerous experi- 
ments on the mixing of coloured lights, and on the 
fatiguing of special nerves by brilliant colours, all of 
which tend to confirm this conclusion. 

The remaining and comparatively larger portion of the 
work is devoted to the investigation of colour in its 
various artistic and practical developments. The mixture 
of colours both in the case of coloured lights and of 
pigments is fully deait with, showing that while the first 
case is essentially a mere addition of one colour to 
another, a mixture of pigments is complicated by two or 
more acts of absorption ; so that while a mixture of red 
and green light produces an orange tint, the same colours 
in pigments give a dark green; or, again, purple and 
green light produce whife against a dark green in pig- 
ments, An experiment of looking at two coloured 
papers in a stereoscope, blue under one eye and yellow 
under the other, was found to produce the curious effect 
of a changing figure—at one moment blue, at another 
yellow—till after a little practice they became merged into 
a pure grey tint, thus appearing to show that the true 
blending of colours takes place in the brain. As, how- 
ever, colours thus obtained often differ from those of a 
true mixture, this conclusion must be admitted to be 
somewhat doubtful.. Of more practical importance to the 
artist is the question of complementary colours and of 
contrast of colours, which receive a complete solution in 
Young’s theory, while many of the experiments recorded 
in the chapters dealing with them, afford excellent sug- 
gestions for pleasing combinations of tints, which in turn 
excite and give repose to the nerve-fibres, as is the case 
in the harmonious gradations of the hues of natural 
scenery. 

While Mr. Rood has put much that is original into 
the present work gathered from researches and experi- 
ments of his own, he has wisely avoided dwelling upon 
controverted points, such as the development of colour 
in the living creation, and how far it is, as Mr. Wallace 
thinks, a necessary concomitant of variation of structure, 
development, and growth, or is due, as Mr. Darwin 
inclines to believe, to the action of sexual selection. In 
fact, the present work, dealing almost entirely with clearly 
ascertained facts, and having a practical tendency, will 
form an excellent companion in the artist’s studio to the 
suggestive and speculative work of Mr Grant Allen on 
the Colour-Sense, while we are glad to find that both 
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these works agree in refuting Hugo Magnus’ theory, 
founded entirely on philosophical grounds, that the sense 
of colour is a recent development in man. This theory 
is so completely at variance with all that is known about 
savages in the present day with their intense love of 
colour, and is also negatived by so many instances of a 
colour-sense in animals, that no naturalist was ever 
likely to attach much importance to it. But since it has 
been advocated in England by Mr. Gladstone and others, 
and made the subject of much discussion, it is well that 
the arguments against it should be plainly stated in any 
work dealing with the scientific aspect of the nature of 
colour. 


WORK AMONG WORKING MEN.* 


T is pleasant, accustomed as we are nowadays to the 
dreary homilies, alternating with hysterical rhapsody 

or worse, which too often form the staple contents of 
works of a so-called “serious,” but more frequently 
grotesque, type, to take up a book written with the vigour 
and thoughtful earnestness which characterise “Work 
among Working Men.” This book, which, small though 
it may be, possesses great specific gravity, is up to the 
end of the fourth chapter a narrative of work done by 
the authoress in the way of missions to the working 
classes, and the remaining five chapters are occupied 
with discussing the chief problems of social reform, and 
giving useful advice to all who may think of following 
her example. Especially moderate and sensible are Miss 
Hopkins’s remarks on the “great drinking question,” as 
she terms it. She repudiates any idea of paternal 
government by means of Permissive-Billism and the like, 
and seeks the source of the evil not in the use, but 
the abuse of drink. Coffee-palaces pure and simple 
she disapproves of, as offering no superior induce- 
ments, as compared with the tavern, to even steady 
men who are non-teetotallers and like their pipe and 
glass of beer now and again; she would rather have 
working-men’s clubs—though even they are not an 
universal panacea—as long as there was among the 
members a sufficient esprit de corps to prevent the abuse 
of intoxicants, since, as she herself says, “ the endeavour 
to make all men abstainers seems a wholly visionary 
enterprise.” Miss Hopkins’s interesting essay on the 
Savings System, and her outspoken words on the evils 
of overcrowding, are also remarkably alike for their 
lucidity and their terseness. This thoroughly readable 


-book abounds in quaint apophthegms and curious 


anecdotes, very many of which are full of real 
humour ; and the simple, unaffected, yet graphic manner 
in which Miss Hopkins tells her story, and the modest but 
convincing way in which she states her case and advances 
her opinions, are unmistakable proofs that she possesses in 
a marked degree those qualities of clear-headedness and 
high moral purpose which are such necessary adjuncts to 
the successful performance of the task she has so 
courageously undertaken. 


FICTION. 

The Lady of Oakmere; or, Lost Lives. By Charles 
Durant, author of “ Wynyard of High Wynyard.” (Chapman 
aud Hall.)—There is an unhealthy tone about this book, and 
the whole work appears to us purposeless. We can well 
understand, however, that the patrons of circulating libraries 
will read it with avidity, for there is a certain dashing smart- 
ness in it which makes it lively reading. There is also 
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on the line ; how, at the risk of his own life, he saved it ; 
and how it turned out to be his own little child— 

“ Saved !” I burst forth, my heart leaping with pride, 

For one touch of the foot sent the child to the side, 

But Nottman looked up, his lips white as with foam, 

“ My God, Jack !” he cried, “ it’s my own little Tom !” 

Far above the literary level of all these verses, fine as 

some of them are, towers the sterling personality of the 
“Surfaceman.” He is a man of whom Scotland may be 
proud, and who reflects honour on all the working classes. 
Throughout his book there is not one trace of sentimen- 
tality or namby-pambyism. He is simple, earnest, and 
sincere ; and he has so strong a feeling for the rhyming 
vocation, and so vigorous an intellect, that if he will only 
wait for inspired moments, he may sooner or later write 
verses well worthy to live. 


MODERN CHROMATICS.* 


E learn from the preface of this volume, which 
is one of the International Scientific Series, that 
the ob ject of the author has been to present in a clear, 
logical, and attractive form the fundamental facts con- 
nected with our perceptions of colour, so far as they are 
at present known or concern the general or artistic 
reader, and we believe that he has succeeded most 
admirably in his undertaking. In a book treating 
scientifically of so subtle a perception as that of the vary- 
ing tints and hues of Nature, and of the methods by 
which such perceptions may be artificially aroused, much 
technical and difficult ground must necessarily be 
traversed ; but Professor Rood has evidently been a 
conscientious worker himself, and knows the obstacles to 
be surmounted, and how to remove them from the path 
of the investigator. ‘The consequence is that he has 
produced a work which can be read with profit and 
pleasure by the artist as well as by the man of science, 
while even those who are quite ignorant of the study of 
chromatics may learn much from its pages. 

The fact that all the vivid colours of the spectrum are 
produced by rays of light differing in the length of their 
waves and the rate of their vibration is now sufficiently 
familiar to the ordinary student; but these colours do 
not account for the numberless variety of tints we meet 
with every day, and it is an explanation of these, both 
from the scientific and artistic point of view, which is so 
exhaustively given in “‘ Modern Chromatics.” 

The first portion of the work treats of the elementary 
facts of colour, starting with the three colour-constants, 
hue, purity, andluminosity. Of these the first is deter- 
mined, as we have seen, by the wave-length, the second 
depends upon the amount of white light mingled with 
the coloured light coming from the object, and the third 
upon the strength or vividness of the colour itself. Thus 
a colour, according to its wave-length, is red or blue, 
green or yellow; but one part of white light added to 
thirty-six parts of coloured light makes a perceptible 
change in the depth of the colour, while an addition of 
from 120 to 180 parts of white light will render it so 
faint as to be imperceptible. Again, two colours may 
be of the same hue and mixed with the same amount of 
white light, and yet they may differ in luminosity or 
brightness, because the one has twice as much colour in 
it as the other. Thus any variation in these three con- 
stants produces a different effect upon the eye. 

Passing on to the beautiful colours in Nature due to 
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interference of light, the author gives a brief and clear 
account of the laws of these phenomena ; but it is to be 
regretted that he has passed so rapidly over the cognate 
facts of polarisation, florescence, and phosphorescence, 
which, though difficult to explain, are yet of such great 
interest that a fuller account of them would have been 
very valuable. 

The chapter on the production of colour by absorp- 
tion is perhaps one of the most interesting of this 
elementary portion of the work. A correct knowledge 
of this subject is almost indispensable to a good painter, 
and yet how few understand it theoretically, or remember 
Sir John Herschel’s warning that a painter should never 
forget that his notion of colour is a megative one, and 
that he operates solely by the destruction of. light, so 
that his aim should be to destroy as little as possible. A 
tyro in water-colour painting especially, cannot be too 
often reminded that he performs the same action with his 
pigments upon paper, as is performed by the pigments in 
the colouring matter of natural objects ; he absorbs cer- 
tain coloured rays from the white light falling upon the 
picture, leaving others to be returned to the eye of the 
observer, and if he attempts in transparent colouring to 
do with many washes what should be done with one, a 
muddy tint is the inevitable result, because each wash 
has a different scale of absorption. The question of 
the absorptive power of masses of water, and the variety 
of tints they assume when vegetable matter or decaying 
organic matter is present in them, is treated at some 
length ; and it is interesting to learn that the absorptive 
action of pure water on white light changes with its 
temperature, and that warm water is actually mor=> 
deeply coloured than cold. With regard to the power 
of photography to reproduce colour, it is somewhat sur- 
prising to find Mr. Rood despairing that this problem 
should ever be solved, and also that he makes no 
allusion to Captain Abney’s most remarkable experiments 
on the photographic power of the red end of the 
spectrum. More than a year ago, when these experi- 
ments were brought before the Royal Society, Captain 
Abney expressed a hope that they might one day lead to 
the production of photographs with the true colours of 
Nature, and though this has not yet been accomplished, 
it seems, to say the least, by no means impossible that 
such a result may be obtained. 

From the statement of the facts of colour Mr. Rood 
now passes on to theory, and gives a most interesting 
series of experiments on colour-blind ness, as proving the 
subjective nature of colour and its dependence upon 
certain nerves in the retina of the eye. And herea 
curious fact may be remarked in passing, which is very 
encouraging to female artists—namely, that women are 
comparatively free from colour-blindness. In England 
it is estimated that about one person in eighteen is more 
or less colour-blind, although they often remain per- 
fectly unconscious of it; and out of forty-one young 
men in a gymnasium in Germany, Seebeck found no less 
than five who were thus afflicted, but during the whole 
of his investigations upon this subject he was never able 
to hear of more than one woman suffering from this 
defect. 

It is by means of the study of colour-blindness that 
Young’s theory of vision, which he brought forward in 
1802, and which has since been so ably developed by 
Helmholtz and Maxwell, may now be almost considered 
as established, and Professor Rood enters into a full 
explanation of this theory, while making passing men- 
tion of others, 
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red, yellow, and blue—which was formerly held by Sir 
David Brewster and others, is obviously incompatible 
with the ascertained fact that colour is a sensation, and 
that the vibrations by which it is produced have not in 
themselves any colour. Young suggested, on the other 
hand, that each elementary surface of the retina of the 
eye is supplied with three nerve-fibrils, one set being 
acted upon strongly by the long or red waves of light, 
another by those of medium length producing the sen- 
sation we call green, and a third stimulated by the short 
waves causing a violet hue. Each of these nerves would 
be acted on more or less by a// the waves, but the 
strongest impression would be in the one case red, in the 
other green, and in the other violet. The choice of these 
three particnlar colours is no doubt somewhat arbitrary, 
but here colour- blindness comes to our assistance. It is 
necessary that any three colours chosen must, when 
mingled together, produce white light; now the com- 
monest kind of colour-blindness is a want of perception 
of ved, indicating this as one of the fundamental sensa- 
tions corresponding to one set of nerve-fibres, and this 
necessitates that the other two should be green and 
violet or blue-violet. We must refer the reader to the 
volume before us for an account of the numerous experi- 
ments on the mixing of coloured lights, and on the 
fatiguing of special nerves by brilliant colours, all of 
which tend to confirm this conclusion. 

The remaining and comparatively larger portion of the 
work is devoted to the investigation of colour in its 
various artistic and practical developments. The mixture 
of colours both in the case of coloured lights and of 
pigments is fully deait with, showing that while the first 
case is essentially a mere addition of one colour to 
another, a mixture of pigments is complicated by two or 
more acts of absorption ; so that while a mixture of red 
and green light produces an orange tint, the same colours 
in pigments give a dark green; or, again, purple and 
green light produce wife against a dark green in pig- 
ments. An experiment of looking at two coloured 
papers in a stereoscope, blue under one eye and yellow 
under the other, was found to produce the curious effect 


of a changing figure—at one moment blue, at another 


yellow—till after a little practice they became merged into 
a pure grey tint, thus appearing to show that the true 
blending of colours takes place in the brain. As, how- 
ever, colours thus obtained often differ from those of a 
true mixture, this conclusion must be admitted to be 
somewhat doubtful.. Of more practical importance to the 
artist is the question of complementary colours and of 
contrast of colours, which receive a complete solution in 
Young’s theory, while many of the experiments recorded 
in the chapters dealing with them, afford excellent sug- 
gestions for pleasing combinations of tints, which in turn 
excite and give repose to the nerve-fibres, as is the case 
in the harmonious gradations of the hues of natural 
scenery. 

While Mr. Rood has put much that is original into 
the present work gathered from researches and experi- 
ments of his own, he has wisely avoided dwelling upon 
controverted points, such as the development of colour 
in the living creation, and how far it is, as Mr. Wallace 
thinks, a necessary concomitant of variation of structure, 
development, and growth, or is due, as Mr. Darwin 
inclines to believe, to the action of sexual selection. In 
fact, the present work, dealing almost entirely with clearly 
ascertained facts, and having a practical tendency, will 
form an excellent companion in the artist’s studio to the 
suggestive and speculative work of Mr Grant Allen on 
the Colour-Sense, while we are glad to find that both 
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these works agree in refuting Hugo Magnus’ theory, 
founded entirely on philosophical grounds, that the sense 
of colour is a recent development in man. This theory 
is so completely at variance with all that is known about 
savages in the present day with their intense love of 
colour, and is also negatived by so many instances of a 
colour-sense in animals, that no naturalist was ever 
likely to attach much importance to it. But since it has 
been advocated in England by Mr. Gladstone and others, 
and made the subject of much discussion, it is well that 
the arguments against it should be plainly stated in any 
work dealing with the scientific aspect of the nature of 
colour. 


WORK AMONG WORKING MEN.* 


T is pleasant, accustomed as we are nowadays to the 
dreary homilies, alternating with hysterical rhapsody 

or worse, which too often form the staple contents of 
works of a so-called “serious,” but more frequently 
grotesque, type, to take. up a book written with the vigour 
and thoughtful earnestness which characterise “ Work 
among Working Men.” This book, which, small though 
it may be, possesses great specific gravity, is up to the 
end of the fourth chapter a narrative of work done by 
the authoress in the way of missions to the working 
classes, and the remaining five chapters are occupied 
with discussing the chief problems of social reform, and 
giving useful advice to all who may think of following 
her example. Especially moderate and sensible are Miss 
Hopkins’s remarks on the “great drinking question,” as 
she terms it. She repudiates any idea of paternal 
government by means of Permissive-Billism and the like, 
and seeks the source of the evil not in the use, but 
the abuse of drink. Coffee-palaces pure and simple 
she disapproves of, as offering no superior induce- 
ments, as compared with the tavern, to even steady 
men who are non-teetotallers and like their pipe and 
glass of beer now and again; she would rather have 
working-men’s clubs—though even they are not an 
universal panacea—as long as there was among the 
members a sufficient esprit de corps to prevent the abuse 
of intoxicants, since, as she herself says, “ the endeavour 
to make all men abstainers seems a wholly visionary 
enterprise.” Miss Hopkins’s interesting essay on the 
Savings System, and her outspoken words on the evils 
of overcrowding, are also remarkably alike for their 
lucidity and their terseness. This thoroughly readable 


-book abounds in quaint apophthegms and curious 


anecdotes, very many of which are full of real 
humour ; and the simple, unaffected, yet graphic manner 
in which Miss Hopkins tells her story, and the modest but 
convincing way in which she states her case and advances 
her opinions, are unmistakable proofs that she possesses in 
a marked degree those qualities of clear-headedness and 
high moral purpose which are such necessary adjuncts to 
the successful performance of the task she has so 
courageously undertaken. 


FICTION. 


The Lady of Oakmere; or, Lost Lives. By Charles 
Durant, author of “ Wynyard of High Wynyard.” (Chapman 
and Hall.)—There is an unhealthy tone about this book, and 
the whole work appears to us purposeless. We can well 
understand, however, that the patrons of circulating libraries 
will read it with avidity, for there is a certain dashing smart- 
ness in it which makes it lively reading. There is also 
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an abandon of plot and character which is not very inno- 


cent. The author himself describes it as a record of “lost: 


lives,” and there is scarcely a character in the book that 
does not come up fully to this description. We have one 
Ralph Allison, a diplomatist and a pretended cynic, but 
perhaps he is the best of the dramatis persona, for there is 
a touch of real humanity beneath his cold exterior. He and 
Hugo Adair are both in love with the heroine of the story, 
Nora, who is married to a third admirer, Sir Godfrey 
Beverley. She really loves Adair, however, and the latter 
discovers that he has still his old power over her. There is 
one scene which is little creditable to Lady Beverley, of whom 
the author would have us believe all that is good. Of 
course she remains pure, but she allowed Adair to wind his 
arms round her. “Then he bent his head, and pressed his 
lips to hers. He kissed her eyes, which were wet with tears, 
the auburn tress which had just escaped, and her lips again 
and again. Both his arms were round her now, and Nora’s 
head was resting on his shoulder.” After this we were 
astonished when she resisted his entreaties to elope with him 
to a cottage by the Italian Lakes above Arona. She 
declines, nevertheless, and her lover leaves her presence 
never to see her more. Allison, however, is the one whose 
love was alone worthy of the name. He kept down his 
passion manfully, knowing that Nora belonged to another. 
Lady Beverley, having first borne a daughter to her husband, 
sickens and dies. Allison becomes a great man in the 
political world. The highest position in the State is marked 
out as within his grasp, when suddenly he is found dead, 
with a phial by his side. We are left in suspense as to 
whether he really took an overdose of a preparation to pro- 
cure sleep, or whether he committed suicide for the sake of 
Nora—in any case it is a poor and melancholy ending for 
the finest character in the book. Phrases are put into the 
mouth of Allison which are intended to have reference to 
recent English policy. “I believe Kickeraboo is going to be 
annexed,” he observes on one occasion. “Calvert, what 
strange people we are! I sometimes think we are a nation 
of Pecksniffs. Should any other Power hint at an acquisition 
of territory, we are up in arms—in the newspapers—imme- 
diately. The Zwaddler, or some paper, has a flaming 
article, in which ‘aggression, avarice, usurpation,’ are the 
mildest terms employed to express the horror and indigna- 
tion of the nation, and yet England goes on calmly annexing 
in all quarters of the globe. ‘It is for their good,’ we yell. 
*Benighted heathens must be clothed’—why on earth 
should they be clothed if they don’t like it! ‘No one shall 
have several wives’—as if one woman wasn’t generally too 
much for any man ; and, if the heathens are able to manage 
a team of them, what business is it of ours? They made me 
a C.M.G. for doing the old King of Thwackemboo out of a 
few acres of land, and I believe that the brass buttons he 
got in exchange were rusty, and that he promptly boiled all 
the tracts into a curry, and ate them with a liberal amount 
of chutney. I only wonder they didn’t stick in his throat. 
I know I can’t swallow them always.” The author is more 
successful in a different kind of humour, though one some- 
what far-fetched. “What do you think old Lady Lackrent 
said the other day, when you had been going on about 
Ulysses, and wondering, in your usual cynical way, that 
Penelope should have waited so long for him? ‘Who is 
Mr. Ulysses?’ she asked. ‘I don’t remember to have met 
him. It’sa curious name. Is he in Society ? Perhaps he is 
a relation of the ex-President’s”” To Sir Godfrey Beverley 
is attributed many a humorous faux pas. “ Scylla and 
Charybdis he protested he had never heard of, and didn’t 
want to. He thought Scylla had once run third for the 
Cambridgeshire.” The journey of the fox-hunting English 
baronet through the East is amusingly described. The side- 
lights in the book are supplied by Lady Loutish, a Jack 
Calvert, and some other English characters who are not 
very attractive, and by a Comte de Vaurien, a Frenchman 
who talks broken English—a class of being with whom we 
are very familiar. There is a reconciliation between Lady 
Beverley and her husband just before the death of the 
former, and both discover when too late that there exists 
more adaptability towards each other than they had 
imagined. But the sensitive reader’s teeth get set on edge 
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almost at the very outset, and he never gets over his dislike 
to most of the characters in the story. As we have said, 
there is a smartness in the novel, and Mr. Durant is evidently 
capable of doing good work; but this he will scarcely 
achieve unless he ceases to imitate a style of novel now 
almost defunct (though it has many imitators), and which 
owed its origin to the late Mr. Lawrence. 

Gloria. A Novel. Translated from the Spanish with the 
sanction of the author, B. Peres Galolos. By Nathan We- 
therell. 2 vols. (Remington and Co.)—This is a remarkable 
novel in every respect. The subject is well treated, and the 
subject itself is one which is quite fresh to the British public, 
no small recommendation in these days. That others besides 
Mr. Wetherell have thought highly of the book is shown by 
the fact that it has been translated into German, Italian, and 
Dutch. We approach it, therefore, with a predisposition to 
find merit, and we have not been disappointed. The scene 
is a little town—a type only, and not really existing— 
christened Ficobriga by the author, and situated on the 
north-west coast of Spain. The period is the present. The 
heroine is Gloria, the beautiful daughter of Don Juan de 
Lantigua, a lawyer, who, having been left a handsome 
fortune from an uncle, had almost retired from practice, 
and devoted himself to the study of jurisprudence, theo- 
logy, history, and political science. “ His contemplative 
tendency brought him to the consideration of religious faith, 
not alone as governing and mastering the individual in his 
conscience, but also as an official and ruling instrument in 
guiding externally all human affairs. He gave everything 
over to authority, and little less than nothing to liberty of 
judgment. In his practical life Lantigua benignly 
accommodated himself with men holding ideas contrary to 
his own, and he was known to have intimate friends whom 
he loved, but whom he had never been able to convince.” 
Gloria returned from the convent at which she had been 
educated “ in complete possession of the catechism, sprinkled 
with a smattering of history, both sacred and profane, with 
many, though confused, notions of geography, astronomy, 
and physical science, faltering French, without any knowledge 
of her own tongue, and a muddling expert in the domain of 
art and of her needle.” Unsatisfied with the mental food 
supplied to her, and eager after knowledge and truth, there 
was not much sympathy between father and daughter, yet 
they were tenderly attached to each other. Unlike most 
Spanish maidens—she was at the beginning of the story 
eighteen—she had never indulged in a love affair, and con- 
centrated all her affection on her father and his brother, the 
benevolent, simple-minded, charitable Don Angelo, Bishop of 
——, for she had lost her mother at the age of twelve. Her 
heart and imagination were not, however, asleep, and she 
pictured to herself a lover who should be the incarnation of 
everything that was pure and noble. She at length found, 
as she fancied, her ideal in an Englishman named Daniel 
Morton, shipwrecked close to her house, and narrowly 
escaping with life from the waves. He was hospitably enter- 
tained by Don Juan, and the Bishop, who happened to be 
staying with the latter, used his utmost efforts to convert the 
heretic stranger, for whom everyone conceived a strong admi- 
ration and affection. As may be surmised, Gloria and the 
waif from the sea fall in love. One thing, however, troubles 
their love. Daniel Morton is supposed to be a Protestant, 
and Gloria is troubled by the thought that to give her love 
to a heretic is a deadly sin. An interview takes place between 
them. She urges him to give up his religion ; he entreats 
her, on the contrary, to abandon hers. Neither will give way, 
and they part, as they imagine, for ever. Chance brings him 
back one stormy night when her father and uncle are absent ; 
they meet, and in a moment of passion she falls. Imme- 
diately afterwards she extorts from him the confession that 
he is worse than a Protestant—a Jew. Her father and uncle 
surprise her in the midst of the horror caused by this dis- 
closure, and Don Juan, finding Daniel in his daughter’s bed- 
room, falls stricken by paralysis, which soon proves fatal. 
The poor girl is overwhelmed with grief, remorse, and shame, 
and, to add to the latter, in due time gives birth to a child. 
Daniel, who has fled, returns some months later, and con- 
sents to become a Catholic on condition of being allowed to 
marry Gloria. Daniel’s mother, hearing of his intention, 
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hurries over from England, and by bribing the magistrate 
contrives to get her son committed to prison on a pretended 
charge of forgery. This announcement puts an end alike to 
the conversion and the marriage, and Gloria in a state of 
delirium escapes from her room at night to go and see her 
child, who has been placed out at nurse a few miles distant. 
The fatigue and excitement acting on her already enfeebled 
health kills her. The plot, it will be seen, is interesting, but 
the chief merit of the story is the insight it gives us into the 
ideas, habits, and lives of Spanish provincial society. Several 
of the characters are also drawn with great ability, but we 
could wish that the hero had not been such a selfish black- 
guard as he is depicted. 

All the Worlds a Stage. By Miss Hoppus. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—In “ All the World’s a Stage” Miss Hoppus 
has amply justified the expectations raised by her first 
novel. There is the same careful conscientious work- 
manship, enlivened by quaint touches of grave humour, 
and in the delineation of character we note a manifest 
improvement. The book is very different from the general 
run of young ladies’ novels ; the interest is chiefly centred 
in the professional career of the hero, and love occupies 
the place that in real life it is supposed to hold in the 
life of a man—it is the episode only. The authoress is 
evidently a person of very superior mind, and loves better 
to discourse of railway shares and bubble companies, the 
doings of the law courts and the Stock Exchange, than to 
recount the soft nothings that Edwin whispered to Angelina 
on the balcony, or Angelina’s feeling as she sat and read her 


love-letters by moonlight. Some love-making there is, of | 


course, but Miss Hoppus seems to dwell on it reluctantly, 
and when her heroes are absolutely driven to propose, they 
manage it with truly enviable celerity, in a few neat sen- 
tences at the end of a chapter. We would fain confess that 
we rather like the Edwin and Angelina element in a novel 
ourselves ; when, in these times of strain and stress, we turn 
to light literature for relief, it is rather appalling to find all 
the men and women buying railway shares, all blind to the 
inevitable ruin that will overtake them in consequence in 
the course of the third volume. The interest of the tale is 
mainly dependent on the career of Horace Lancaster, who is 
supposed to be left at a somewhat early age the possessor of 
a large fortune ; he throws up his profession (the Bar) and 
devotes himself to the regeneration of the drama ; his mani- 
fold trials as manager, actor, and dramatist are sympathe- 
tically told, and there is genuine pathos in the description of 
the end of his life. The villain of the piece is hardly so 
satisfactorily drawn; his principal characteristics being a 
mild capacity for satire and a slight cast in the eye. When 
we are first introduced to him this latter attribute is spoken 
of as scarcely perceptible, indeed rather an improvement 
than otherwise. But as we expected, it increases in direct 
proportion with the development of his general wickedness. 
With regard to the working out of the plot, which we 
shall not divulge, we have a complaint to make—why does 
Miss Hoppus start a mystery in her opening chapter, and 
leave it unexplained at the end? When we first meet the 
villainous Vincent our curiosity is excited by his suddenly 
being cut out of old Mr. Lancaster’s will without any apparent 
reason ; if the reader be of a flippant turn of mind he will 
probably come to the conclusion that Mr. Lancaster, like 
ourselves, had really made up his mind that no good could 
come of a man with such a dreadful cast in his eye. On the 
whole, however, the novel is interesting and well-written. 
Miss Hoppus will pardon us for pointing out such little lady- 
like errors as attributing a coif to Chancery barristers and 
making an Oxford man speak of his college as Christ’s. 
These are mere trifling blemishes in a wholesome and 
entertaining book. 

Natures Nobility. A Novel in three vols., by John 
Newell.. (Charing Cross Publishing Company, Limited. 
1879.)\—This novel is about equal to the novels generally 
published by the Charing Cross Publishing Company ; that 
is to say, it is neither very good nor very bad. No great 
pleasure is derived from reading it, but at the same time it 
does not create any feeling of disgust ; neither is it mischie- 
vous in its tendencies nor vulgar in tone. The scene of the 
story is a cathedral and manufacturing town in Lancashire, 
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and the period is the last year of the Regency and the first 
of the reign of George IV. The title, though taking, is not 
very applicable to the story. The hero is “a fine old Eng- 
lish gentleman” between eighty and ninety years of age, of 
moderate patrimony but good family. There is absolutely 
no heroine, and hardly any love-making. The interest of 
the story consists not in the plot, for there is none, but in the 
description and illustration of the life and feeling of the lower 
and middle classes in Lancashire at a time when there was a 
good deal of turbulence and distress among the factory hands 
of that rough district. A rather good sketch is given of the 
mode of life of a Lancashire manufacturer sixty years ago. 
According to our author, it was the custom for the employer 
to give his clerks a gratuity at the end of the year in propor- 
tion to the profits of the business. The clerks and household 
servants also regularly attended family prayers, and the 
former took their meals at a separate table in the servants’ 
hall. In fact, the household was conducted pretty much on 
the principle in vogue in business houses in London three 
centuries ago, and the bond of union between employers and 
employed was very different from that which now prevails, 
when the only tie is one made up of work and wages. Mr. 
Newell is so much in love with old Lancashire ways that he 
almost deifies the brutal pugnacity of Lancashire boys ; but 
we must say that we do not share his admiration for youthful 
savages. Neither have we much sympathy for the law- 
less agitator who is one of the principal characters. Still, 
whatever our feelings, we are ready to admit that the 
book before us gives an interesting description of the details 
of middle and lower class Lancashire life as it existed in the 
early part of the century. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Cunningham's British Painters. Annotated and con- 
tinued by Mrs. Charles Heaton. (George Bell and Sons.)— 
There can be no doubt at all that Allan Cunningham’s “ Lives 
of the Painters” is a book not to be let die. At the same time, 
as its value proceeds as much from its matter as from its 
manner, it is one which requires from time to time such 
completion and correction as the progress of knowledge and 
taste may suggest. As to taste, indeed, good Allan very 
seldom went wrong, and despite his reprehensible ten- 
dency to literary supercheriss his accuracy was very con- 
siderable. Mrs. Heaton, who has undertaken to give him, 
not a new coat and waistcoat, but such additional garments 
as the fashions of the time require, is known as a very well- 
informed, careful, and sober art critic, who may indeed lack 
some of the brilliancy and sympathetic power of interpreta- 
tion which is possessed by other art critics of to-day ; but 
who is also fairly free from the tendency to fads and crazes 
to which the more distinguished living members of the 
fraternity are notoriously subject. She has annotated Cun- 
ningham very industriously and to good purpose. The present 
volume does not contain any of the supplementary lives 
which are promised, and it may perhaps be thought that 
such a supplement would have been better issued as an 
altogether independent work than as an addition to Cunning- 
ham’s already standard book. We have no doubt, however, 
that Mrs. Heaton will do this more difficult work in a 
thoroughly useful manner. 

The Etched Work of Rembrandt. By F. Seymour 
Haden. (Macmillan.)}—This monograph consists of two 
parts, or, to speak more accurately, the monograph on 
Rembrandt is supplemented by a polemical appendix in 
which Mr. Haden protests against the appropriation in a 
somewhat unceremonious way of his ideas by Mr. Middleton. 
Non nostrum tantas. But we cannot but think it rather a 
lamentable thing that art criticism should have got (to use 
an engineering phrase) into a state of “hot bearings ” such 
as has lately been witnessed. The squabble between Mr. 
Whistler and Mr. Ruskin, the tempest in a teacup about 
Mr. Burne Jones’s virgin’s foot, and now this controversy 
between the first of our English etchers and a literary 
amateur—being detested of all artists—are three rather 
remarkable incidents to take place in a single twelvemonth, 
As to the monograph itself, it contains some interesting 
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tions of Mr. Haden’s on the work of Rembrandt’s 
pupils, a well-argued plea for arrangement of the master’s 
work in chronological order rather than according to its 
subjects, and, lastly, some extremely sensible protests against 
the multiplication of “ states,” which is one of the great 
manias of the day. 

Notes on the Liber Siudiorum. By John Pye. Edited 
by J. L. Roget. (Van Voorst.)—This extremely handsome 
little volume ought to be welcome to all admirers of England’s 
greatest painter. It consists of notes and memoranda of 
Pye’s (the well-known engraver) as to his still better known 
friend and sometimes employer, Turner. These “Notes” the 
editor has worked up with a certain proportion of comment 
of his own into a very readable essay. The history of the 
“ Liber Studiorum,” unquestionably the greatest thing of the 
kind that England has produced, is here given, together with 
a considerable number of anecdotes (not, alas ! any more 
favourable than might be expected) about the strange 
idiosyncrasy of its author. Mr. Roget’s remarks on some of 
Mr. Ruskin’s tirades against chiaroscuro are very good, and 
the contrast between these tirades and certain other remarks 
of the shrewd practical artist, Pye, is highly instructive. The 
information and anecdotes about prices, &c., will interest 
many who may not care for the criticism. 

The Bibliography of Charles Dickens. By James Cook. 
(F. Kerslake.)—It has for many years been customary in 
France to issue sketches of the bibliography even of second 
or third-class writers within a few:years or months of their 
death, and sometimes even in their lifetime. With us the 
fashion is of very recent introduction, for reasons which 
would take too long to discuss. Mr. Cook’s is, we believe, 
the first attempt to perform this service for Dickens, or, 
rather, for bibiiomaniacs, who make the works of the author 
of “* Pickwick” their special hobby. These bibliographical 
sketches generally include a good deal of miscellaneous 
information which makes them interesting to others besides 
the victims of bibliomania, and the present specimen is no 
exception to the rule. It does not pretend to absolute com- 
pleteness—indeed, it is of the essence of such things that 
they can never be entirely complete, but as far as it goes it 
appears to be very carefully done. It is usually a point of 
honour with bibliographers to get up their works more or less 
luxuriously, and though this bibliography of Dickens will not 
compare with some French specimens of its kind, its print 
and paper are both good. 

Croes y Breila. By R. W. Essington. (Bemrose and 
Sons.)—That “ Croes y Breila” is Welsh for “ Rosy Cross” 
Mr. Essington’s preface informs his readers, and it will also 
inform them, if they care to consult it, why he has chosen this 
title. Any other title would have done equally well, for the 
book is simply a collection of scraps, published and unpub- 
lished, in prose and verse. The author writes like a scholar, 
and for the most part like a gentleman, though he occa- 
sionally makes rather unjustifiable attacks in an incidental 
and allusive fashion on people and things which he dislikes, 
or with whom he disagrees. The most ambitious thing in 
the book—a poem on the history of Judith—is by no means 
the best. In some of Mr. Essington’s less premeditated 
efforts both amusement and instruction may be found. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


> 
R.LEONARD A. MONTEFIORE,whose sad and early 
death at Newport, United States, was announced last 
Monday, had already obtained a singularly eminent position 
in the world of letters for so young a man. His article on 
Heine, published in 1877, attracted much attention ; but his 
papers in the Nineteenth Century, entitled “Liberty in 
Germany,” were probably the most valuable contributions to 
the history of German thought which have for many years 
appeared in any English publication. The thorough know- 
ledge of the recent history of that Empire, and the singular 
insight into the workings of the discordant elements which 
agitate it, displayed in these essays, were considered by all 
who were capable of judging to be signs of great future 
promise—a promise which has now been so sadly shattered 
by his sudden death. 
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THE literature of the approaching General Election is 
about to be augmented by a series of essays, entitled “Cam- 
paigning Papers,” written by a well-known journalist who has 
had special facilities for becoming acquainted with the inner 
workings of the policy of the past two or three years. The 
first essay, dealing with “ The Functions of Radicalism,” will 
appear immediately, and will be published by Mr. H. J. 
Infield, 160, Fleet Street, E.C. 


MEssRS. C. KEGAN PAUL AND CoO. will publish next week 
a new work by the author of the “ Childhood of the World,” 
entitled “ Jesus of Nazareth,” embracing a sketch of Jewish 
history to the time of His birth. 


MESSRS. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN will publish during the 
autumn “The Royal Umbrella,” by Major A. T. P. Harcourt, 
author of “ The Shakespeare Argosy,” &c. It will be illus- 
trated by Lindley Sambourne. 


THE same publishers have the following new three-volume 
novels in preparation :—“ Worthless Laurels,” by Emily 
Carrington ; and “ Louis : or, Doomed to the Cloister,” a tale 
of religious life in the times of Louis [XIV., by M. J. 
Hope, dedicated by permission to Dean Stanley. 


REPORT affirms that in a few months Mr. William Black 
will produce another novel, independent of “On White 
Wings.” This may be considered very unlikely, however, 
as Mr. Black’s method, as an artist, undoubtedly and 
properly, is to finish one work before commencing a fresh 
one. 


AMONG new editions Messrs. Griffith and Farran will 
publish Mrs. Lee’s “Adventures in Australia, or the 
Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and in the 
Wilds,” which has undergone some slight revision. ‘ Hand- 
shadows to be thrown upon the Wall, designed by Henry 
Bursill,” the two series in one cheap volume. “Cast Adrift, 
the Story of a Waif,” by Mrs. Herbert Martin, author of 
“Bonnie Lesley.” The third thousand, “ Starlight Stories,” 
told to bright eyes and listening ears by Fanny Lablache. 
Third thousand, “The Book of Remembrance,” for every 
day in the year in a cheaper form. W. H. G. Kingston’s 
“ Missing Ship; or, Notes from the Log of the Oxze/ Galley,” 
the fourth thousand. The ninth thousand of “ Peter the 
Whaler,” by the saine author ; and a new and cheap edition 
of ‘‘ The Young Vocalist,” by Mrs. Mounsey Bartho'omew. 


MEssrs. J. AND R. MAXWELL will issue next week Miss 
Braddon’s thirty-fifth novel, “The Cloven Foot,” in three- 
volume form, and at the same time they will publish “ Lottie’s 
Fortune,” a novel in three volumes, by Mr. Frederick Talbot. 
Miss Braddon has been busy upon her new annual, “ The 
Mistletoe Bough,” which will appear early in November. 


A YouNG Scotchman of the name of Scobell, and reported 
in certain journals to be a relative of General Skobeloft, has 
been with the late General Lazareff, and is said to be 
writing a history of the expedition against the Akhal Tekke 
Turcomans. 


THE Rey. J. W. Nutt, one of the sub-librarians of the 
Bodleian, Oxford, formally vacates his post at the library on 
the 29th of this month. Mr. Nutt is an M.A. of All Souls 
College and an eminent scholar, especially in the matter of 
bibliological research. His resignation is in many ways 
much to be regretted. Mr. Nutt will be succeeded by Mr. 
Ingram Bywater, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford, who has, we understand, been practically under- 
taking the duties in connection with the office for some time 
past. The Curator’s choice ofa successor is a wise one. 


ON the first of October will appear at Paris the first 
number of the review established by Madam Adam, who is 
known in the literary world by the name of Juliette Lamber. 
It will be called La Nouvelle Revue, and the most distin- 
guished of the authors, economists, and savanis of the 
Republican and Positivist Schools will contribute to its 
pages. Among the names mentioned are MM. Victor 
Hugo, Edmond About, Challemel-Lacour, Cernuschi, Girar- 
div, J¢hn Lemoinne, Lesseps, Sarcey, Spuller, Littré, the 
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novelists Ferdinand Fabre, Gustave Flaubert, and Alphonse — 
Daudet, . the physiologist Robin, and many others. This — 


review will, of course, compete seriously with the Revue des 
deux Mondes, which has many affinities with Orleanism, and 
is frequently in opposition to the advanced ideas of to-day. 
Half the money required for the new enterprise will be sup- 
plied by the Masonic Lodge, “Constante Amitié, of which 
MM. Gambetta, Jules Ferry, and other eminent Republicans 
are members. 


THE following literary notes reach us from Switzerland :— 
Colonel Lecomte has just finished his work on the war 
between Russia and Turkey, entitled “La Guerre de l’Orient,” 
1876-1877 ; his book is accompanied with maps and plans of 
Plevna and the other strongholds taken by the Russians. 
The September number of Za Lecture contains a long 
and interesting article on M. Victor Cherbuliez and his 
novels. The author reminds his readers that although M. 
Cherbuliez is the editor of the Revue des"deux Mondes, 
he is a Genevese. M. Paul Mayor has published at 
Lausanne a pamphlet urging the foundation of a school of 
dentistry, on the model of the American schools. 


THE following is the literary news from Russia this week : 
— Prince Mestchersky’s new book, “B. ooliko vremeni,” has 
been issued at St. Petersburg. It contains articles on Nihil- 
ism, St. Petersburg and Russia, The People and Society, 
God and the Feuilletonists, the Russian Press, &c. The 
Russian Historical Society intends commencing next year 
the compilation of a biographical dictionary of eminent 
Russians. Academik Brandt, who is on his way home from 
a zoological survey of the Armenian territory acquired by 
Russia at the close of the Turkish War, is stated to have 
arranged with a Moscow firm for the publication of a book 
of travel. The thirteenth and fourteenth volumes of the 
archives of the Worontsoff family are announced. The 
jubilee of the Polish writer, Joseph Krashevsky, will take 
place at Cracow on the 29th instant, and will last four days. 
Deputations will represent Poland, Servia, and the Austrian 
Slavs. Of Russia’s action in the matter much has been said, 
but nothing as yet resolved upon. According to one account, 
M. Pippin will represent her at the jubilee, and according to 
another version the Russian literary men will content them- 
selves with a formal address. The title of Vsevolod Kres- 
tovsky’s new novel is “ Baritone.” The literature of the late 
war has been further increased by the publication of Mas- 
loffs “ God voini v Maloi Azie” (“The Year of the War in 
Asia Minor”), His volume is valuable for the light it throws 
upon the operations of the Saganloug column. The Empress 
has given 300 roubles towards the Russian Literary Fund. 
The jubilee of the Public Library at Odessa, established by 
Prince Worontsoff in 1829, will be celebrated this month. 
The Minister of Education has ordered a large number of 
copies of Prince Mestchersky’s ‘‘ History of the Russo- 
Turkish War” for the use of the Government schools. 


THE latest Stuttgart fancy is to turn “Hamlet” into 
Greek Iambics. This work will be performed by a classical 
professor. 


Max BrucuH has returned from Birmingham to Berlin. 
The success of his “ Lied von der Glocke” at the Birmingham 
Musical Festival was so great that the towns of Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, New York, Boston, Chicago, and Mil- 
waukee have arranged for its performance in the course of 
the winter. The representation in Liverpool will take place 
in the middle of November, and Herr Bruch is expected to 
conduct in person. 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as under :—Next week — 
the Government will put up by auction the right to publish © 


for five years the Vedomosti St. Petersbourgskavo Gradonat- 
chalstva, or the St. Petersburg Police Mercury, which serves 
as the organ of the Prefect. The Minister of Finance con- 
templates the issue of an official bankers journals, which will 
contain complete information respecting the operations of 
the numerous land banks of Russia. It is not long ago that 
Prince Mestchersky’s organ, the Grajdanin, was knocked 
down by auction to Issakoff, the St. Petersburg bookseller, 
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for fifty roubles. It has now passed into other hands, and, 
in order to give scope to its articles, it is being edited and 
published at Berlin. This is not the only Russian journal 
that is being published abroad. The Old Believers have a 
mouthpiece, the Séaroobradets, which, owing to the prohibi- 
tion against the publication of Nonconformist newpapers in 
Russia, is regularly printed in Austria. Recent intelligence 
from Galicia speaks of it as being on its last legs ; but an 
effort is being made by some Moscow dissenters to obtain 
sufficient money to revive it. General Ignatieff has closed 
all the newspaper stalls on the Nijni Novgorod railway. The 
Rooski Courier, which was suspended a month ago for pub- 
lishing a subversive article in its seventh number, will 
reappear at Moscow on the 17th instant. General Tchernaieff 
is reported to be on the staff of its contributors. 


MADAME ADELINA PATTI will sing at the Royal Opera 
at Berlin for eight nights, from the 1st to 8th of November. 
The musical critics of the Spree are aux anges. 


THE Marchesa Capranico del Grillo, better known to 
Europe as Adelaide Ristori, is to act at Berlin in the coming 
November. Her refertoire will include Schiller’s “ Maria 
Stuart,” Legouvé’s “ Medea,” and Giacometti’s ‘ Elisabetta 
regina d’Inghilterra.” Another play by the latter author, 
“Maria Antonietta,” in which Madame Ristori will perform, 
will be a novelty in Berlin. It is a pity some enterprising 
manager does not induce the great Italian actress to 
reappear in London which she has not visited for many years. 
A comparison between her style and that of Mdile. Sarah 
Bernhardt would be not uninstructive. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Arnold, Matthew.—Chosen and Selected by. Poems of Wordsworth. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


Blake, Mrs.—The Realities of Freemasonry. = and Hall. 
ee ee of the Writings of Charles Dickens. Frank Kerslake, 22, Coventry 


Chatterbox Album of Animals. W. W. Gardner 


Manville.—The fi \ ‘ 
on, See an Parson O’Dumford, (3 vols.) Chapman and 


General Guide to the Crystal Pal 
Goldstiicker, The late Prof., Literary Remains of. (2 vols.) W. H. Allen and 


Co. 

Heritage, Sidney J. H., B.A., ott by.—Palladius on Husband: ie.—England 
in the Reign ‘ of iS enry Eighth. I. Starkey’s Lite and 
bras,—The Early arlemagte) the Gesta Saasaenenen Suateabek 
for the Early Eugli Text nage > en Di and Co. 

L’ Art. cio-att- 7 Septembre, 1879. diteur, 134, New Bond 

Loftie, W. J.—A Ride in Egypt. Macmillan and Co. 

‘Masham, Hon. Mrs. Robert.—Cousin Simon. Chapman and Hall. 


Roland, Arthur.—Farm for Pleasure and Profit. Second Section: Foultry 
Keeping. by William H. Ablett. Chapman and Hall. 


Simmons, Thomas Fre M. edited by.—The Ta Folks Mass Book 
and Offices in foe Published tar tas Early English Text Society 
S der Man, Jobe Ken Kant--Datepwte Coted.., tyvete. ons oe Pace. 
Stockall, H aon — Poems and Sonnets. Si ; ) i : 
Sum Mruriediction Act, 1879, The. With — "Introduc x iledis and 
ndex. Knight and Co., 90, Fleet Street. 


Toogood, Mrs.—Poems and Crone’ Hall, 
Valentin, iv G., F.CS.— —S.  -sagaea (With 


7 loo 
red, Me on Wood.) William Collins, Sons, 
ae M.A.—Easy Extracts 


ath myers Dike Bs Risks fede 

Wilkins, Willis Noy.—Visual Art. W. H. Allen and Co. 

Wright, W. Aldis, M.A., edited by.—Generydes. A Romance in Seven-line 
Stanzas. Part If. Published for the Early English Text Society by 
N. Triibner and Co. 
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The ‘* Examiner” will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
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months, 7s. 2d. Subscriptions, in advance, anc P.O. 0. to be 

made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 

Per Inch, Single Column ove ove ose Sia 
Across Page oo ove ese 

Back Page, or Page Facing Matter one - - 
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° 
Inside Pages, each eee ose eee 9 
° 
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Per Column, or Half-pa ove eee Se I 


— Companies, per om % 


° 
° 
° 
oO 
° 
Age we o 
” per Column, or Half-page... ° 


eoooo0o0o9o 








a who value their Furniture, 
10 pouke, e-. try it. on and Preserves Faded ot mgr —— 
loth, as when new. ‘ost free, 15 or stamps.— Brien » $S& 
Tabernacle yon London, E.C, Testimonials and . nd Press Opinions. 
Public inion says as a useful and valuable household requisite it is 
likely to bet gely employed.” 
“ Coleraine, Ireland.—Gentlemen,—Please to send me another bottle of 
“ Miraciline” for which I enclose the stam I think it is an admirable appli- 
cation. I shail recommend it to others. a> Veuits, truly, Ropert Given.” 


“A FACT.” “A FACT.” 
Worthy of every Lady’s consideration. 


ae PURE LYONS SILK is worn by the EMPRESS 
EUGENIE AND ALL THE ROYAL FAMILIES IN EUROPE. 
Any length regui required will be forwarded, carriage paid, to any Railway Station 
in ritish 
Patterns free on cs edtliatide to the Secretary, J. Forbes. 
Price from 2s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. per yard. 


These silks are imported direct from L gone and are to be had at manufac- 
turer’s aon ee 2, the LYON’S SIL AGENCY COMPANY, 76, Alders- 
on, E 


gate-street, 
islt ter: Sia? Ean id ss 


R. HENRY IRVING begs to inform the pablic 
that this Theatre will RE~OPEN on SATURDAY next, 
aoth, when for a few nights (prior to the production of THE — HEST 
will be presented the Play of. of THE BELLS, ceded 
Comedietta, by A. W. Pinero, entitled DAISY'S E APE, aie Cith 
Bayle Bernard's Farce of the BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Dramatic Company include Mr. Irving, Messrs. Forrester, Barnes, Mead, 
C. Cooper, John Carter, F. Cooper, S. Johnson, Tyars, Beaumont, Norman 
Forbes, Pinero, Elwood, Andrews, Ferrand, &c., &c.; Mesdames Florence 
we ee Holmes, Alma Murray, Harwood, Ewell, Pauncefort, and Miss. 

en Te 

The Box Office now open from ro till 5, under the direction of Ms. Joseph 


urst. 


DEVONSHIRE PARK, EASTBOURNE. 
SEASON 1879. 





HE Board of Management have the pleasure of 
mouncing that they have secured the valuable services of the 
Unrivalled SOLO PIANISI and CONDUCTOR, 


MR. JULIAN ADAMS, 


As Musical Director for the Season, and his CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA 
of SOLO INSTRUMENTALISTS, who will perform at 


TWO CONCERTS DAILY, 
from Four to Six and from Eight to Ten p.m. The Concerts will be held in 
the FLORAL HALL. 


A Special Performance of CLASSICAL MUSIC Tugspay E 
pe Set eae ~ every AY EvENING, 


The Board of Management reserve to themselves the right of na rt 
days, should they ry to d> so, when Tickets will not oS cane sia 


a2 OE EL SS. 


W EY MOUTH.— Marine Famity Hore. — 


pives Sgntnees a Soe oe Cossietes. Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Coffee Rooms. ig situat th )t 
overlooking Public Gardens, Sea Baths. Tarif moderate. a 


W. C. DAVIS, Proprietor. 
") ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Seashore, 


in its own picturesque Grounds of Five Acres. It contai rooms, 
is fitted with every oaniee i , 7 segs which science could = —_ = 
eed and moderate, Totle¢ Oe Say Eyer formation ofthe Manan 
icke r or Two Mon 
Railway Stations in England. we aS es 


A SUPERIOR AND COMFORTABLE HOME. 


LADY and her PAUGHTER, residing in the 
t suburb of Liverpool, and havi er than th 
are desirous of finding ONE or TWO YOUNG PADIE to LIVE a 
To those wishing to continue their studies, the daughter will lend every help in 
English, Music, and (Parisian) French, or excellent Masters can te procured. 
Terms, £100 per annum. Highest references given and required. 

Address A. Y. Z., Examiner Office, 136, Strand, London. 
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Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d., 


SPORTING SKETCHES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


By “BAGATELLE.” 


London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. , 








Just Published. Price 3s. 6d. 


The Return from the Captivity, land, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By the Rev. THOMAS TILSTON. 


London: HOULSTON and SONS, Paternoster Square. — 


Just published, fep. 8vo, ss., 


POEMS AND SONNETS. 
By HARRIET STOCKALL. : 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. ' 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 


2s, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER'S 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post free. 
Containing Latest Purchases of Rang, Earty Printep, anv Curious Works, 
Lisprary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
MISCELLANEOUS Books. 





To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s. 6d. 
CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and 
all other Diseases of the Respi with their 

r : mee Organs, 
By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hvyrornospnires anp INHALANTS. 
J. W. KOLCKMANY, No. 2, Langham Place, London, W. 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN INDIA. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA, 


DAILY AND WEEKLY EDITIONS. 


THE Ties OFT INDIA, having been for many years the leading Daily 
Journal of Ind the East, presents to English Advertisers unusual 
advantages. 

Published at Bombay, the nearest port now the Central Port 
of the whole of the passage traffi c thruogh the Sues = ‘the Trnens oF INDIA 
non teep oF Semen Snes Fad this fact con Seed sith the bight chaseceor thie 

Presidencies ; and this i wi character this 

journal has attained in a Com an - anery polis point of view, ach as 

important circulation, not on io Bama roughout India, as well as 

in Eeypt the towns of the eealion Con " in the Persian Gulf, and in China 
apan. 

English Manufacturers, Shippers, Hotel Keepers, Publishers, Managers of 
Public Co ies, and Business Men y with investments to offer, 
will icckee ood the Times or lukas sealed eee Advertisements 
unequalled out of Europe. 

The “WEEKLY OVERLAND EDITION,” for Home readers, presents 
not only the principal news, artieles, and official from its own 
cay net, but a General Summary of all that is important in the rest of the 

ian Press. Yearly Subscriptions (in advance), £1 17s. 

ee terms for Advertisements in beth Ipaenols apply to Mr. W. J. Jounsow, 


at the London Office, 121, Fleet Street, 
IRELAND. 


QUEEN’S COLLECE, 


HE PROFESSORSHIP of the PRACTICE of 


MEDICINE in the Queen’s College, Galway, being now VACANT, 
CANDIDATES for that Office are requested to FORWA their TESTI- 
MONIALS to the Unper Secretary, Dublin Castle, ny or before the agth 

in order that the same may be submitted to his Grace the Lord- 


Lieutenant. 
The candidate who may be selected wd the above Pro’essorship will have to 


enter upon his duties on the rst November, 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STON ES 
VALUE, —rvcrWnicat, M Manatee! on raed cs Street, 
on, W. by 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
Carriage fr 


Inscriptions accurate on beat Tron Railings md Tomb Furnishings 
Plans and Prices hens JOHN W Wo LEGGE. Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


EL YDROPATEHY. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


MATLOCK BRIDGE. , 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 

Asa WINTER RESIDENCE is admirably ed for Invalids, 
folly cullerere Goch aie ~s igestive Sably ote icomaien, 














balconies, portitting open 2 mae = ah peuten A caeey 
air exercise in 

Turkish Bath has been added, and the Bath- Houses have been thorough 

reconstructed, with all modern I mprovements. A large Buliard Ruom, w 

two tables Numbers during the Wioter Months average from 100 to 152- 


» ere ans euisis res vee ee es F ; ree F — rs pga eave me oe eae te 7 
cok anima deg cone pata. tte i ALTONA ARORA LLL ALG ELON AE p 
jeep 
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BUY YOUR BOY A BOX OF TOOLS AND YOURSELF A TOOL Sanet. 
At ARKELL’s, 


“ The ee 291, 


OXFORD Shere W.: ; 


Or at the Branch Establishmen 
Chest,” 293, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 


PRICE Lists ON APPLICATION. 


“The Tool 










HENRY A. IVORY & CO. 


CITY WAREROOM, 
28, Holborn Viaduct. 


STEAM FACTORY, 
WOOD GREEN, N. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.- 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Sxeplies the great want of this 
Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 





[xe and Harmonium on one 
Keyboard. 


{ Either Instrument can be played 
separately or in combination. 


Deets adapted for Church or 
Drawing-room. 


Perfect and most simple in me- 
chanical arrangement. 


J. TOTTMAN AND CO.,, 


CORK ee a wina’ 
FTER a Ion 


MERCHANT 


WINGTON CAUSE 
experience, have great pleasure in introducing to the Nobility 
Patent INDICATING CORK, which is most efficient for the Toilet and the Table, inasmuch as it guards against 


quantity used, and the Cork cannot be extracted exce directions 
times a bottle has been visited. For sparkling ae b oygeee tops are not > os the a 


domestics. This invention indicates the: exact 


a fifth of the cost. Great expense has been lavis 


tion to present 
on application or seen at the Factory as above. hie 


AND PATENT BOTTLE MERCHANTS, 


AY, OFFICE No. 
and the Public, their 


pillage uently occurring with 
iven to the eee, aad ‘the number of 
while the — of the wine 


thereof avoid is preserved at 
letely . Samples ss ana: te fareasien 


Public a completely novel and perfect 





UR ATTENTION IS PARTICULARLY CALL 


FLEMINC’S BEST ENGLISH REFINED POWDERED BORAX. 


The uses to which it can be edvenmsgsvany 
in the Starch adds a beautiful gloss to the linen. 
Oona THE TOILET. & 
ood by. Dyzrs and BLEACHERS, as a ‘Mordant and Purifier 
ousiaiaan and Drysa.tars, and General Household 
CrMENT MANUFACTURERS, in the 


MERCHANTS, in Preserving Eggs, Batser, Hams, and of every d 


s. Dentists, for Fluxing 
eparation of ~ Finest Cement. CANDLE MANUFACTURERS, in the formation 
escription. 


ied are very numerous, amongst which may be specified: Launpry Purposes. A small quantity mixed 
ins dipped in its Solution are rendered urinflammable. 
sa Tooth Powder ; Mos a Solution makes an excellent Hair Wash, and renders the skin soft — white. 


. STARCH MANUFACTURERS, in the ving a beautiful gloss. Cuemists, 
Mepicat Men, oy ‘Weunds and Internal A 
of e completely Destructible Wick. Provision 


PouLTerers and FisHMONGERS. 


In Penny Packets or in Bulk. Of all Oilmen, Grocers, and Chemists. Sole Agents in London—SMITH BROTHERS, 39, Wilson Str eet, Finstury Square, E.C. 





MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


Mansion Hovse Buitpines, E.C., Loxpon. 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK 
IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of 
Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, with Price Lists of 
Bedding, sent Free by Post. 


Oxrorv Street, W. 





195 196. 
197, 198, 


HYDROPATHY AND DIETETICS 
IN SOUTH DEVON. 


[3 BB ORST EIGN On. situate between DaAwLisH 

and Toxquay. A beautiful residence, with extensive Grounds, Sea and 
Moorland Air. Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and the ordinary Baths, under 
Medical S upervision,— For terms and references apply to 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


} TorrennaM Courr Roap, Lonpoy, Ww.c. 


NO MORE DOCTORS OR MEDICINE. 


KOPF & CO’S SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS, 


Extract of Beef. Essence of ditto. Food of Life. 
All these een ee” Faculty. 
KOPF'S s OUSTABLISHMENT. ” : ’ sone = 
Testimonials ot the highest order from the Medical, Clerical, and Legal 


Pro‘essions. 


The only Address is 
5, AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE Light, Handsome, and Roomy 
NOCKABOUT 
Price ros. 6d. Bac 
Can-enly be cbtained Greet tom tin Member, 
HARRON, the Tourist’s Co-operative Store, 
261%, HIGH HOLBORN. 


c: EOLO Oey. —In the, Preface to the Student's 
ZI Charles Lyell, we wane ao ts gs-, he 





of mens, such as procured from Mr. 
T (149 Strand), Tenther ot lemestegy = t King’s College, London.” 
ance ms are supplied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 


so Millis 96 eine with Three TrayS.............+0 42 20 
z2co Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five TrayS.....sccccossesesees 550 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers................ 10 10 0 
4co Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers........ +a 0 Oo 


More extensiv~ Collections, at 50 to 5000 guineas each. 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
BETS eons 


Which will be placed on every bate gg WORCESTERSHIRE SAU SAUCE, and 
without which none is genu 


S Welsitin’ ROSSE and 
BLA KWo) nt ot Eapest Glues oueaaeien © 


Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


HE OFFICES of the FRENCH HYGIENIC 
SOCIETY have REMOVED from 40, Haymarket, to more Extensive 
Premises at 56, CONDUIT STREET, REGS, Sages Street, London, W. 


BALDNESS !IS CURABLE. 


“EAU MALLERON.” 
A CURE IS GUARANTEED IN FROM THREE TO SIX MONTHS. 
Monsieur LODOIS reepeasiety solicits all those who 


renew the natural the head, to consult him any day 
and five o'clock st the Rooms of the Preach Hygienic 


Strost, Regent Saree caatelet aff aumpéee mone a 
principe of NO CURE NO PA 
ets forwarded, post free, on application. 

THE FRENCH HYGIENIC SOCIETY, 


56, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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NOTICE. 


The HOROGRAPH is now am. 





“| 38 New WRITING and oon. INSTRU 
esas ant ieedads inate ao Sobre. Par ik: to on 


cated by S hundreds better manner 
by any oth ae 
Invaluable for ee clergymen, architects, engineers, accountants, 


solicitors, schools, public and | ecient and all public bodies and institutions. 
Full particulars from the Patentees, 


NEWTON, WILSON, & CO., 
144, HIGH HOLBORN, and 144, CHEAPSIDE. 


The HYDE PARK CHINA and GLASS 
DEPOT, 


74, EDGWARE ROAD. 


AUGUSTUS BRAUN 


Bacs to return thanks for the patronage bestowed on him for the past ten years, 
ams pagvesttally solicit Noblemen and Gentlemen to INSPECT his. vast 
oO 


BOHEMIAN GLASS, BLUE CHINA DESSERT 
AND DINNER SERVICES, 


now so much approved of by the Aristocracy. 
He has also a large Assortment of every description of TABLE and 
TOILET WARE. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 








Per Ream. s. d. 

Fine Cream Laid Note .. +“ ee ve -- from 20 
Superfine Cream Laid Note os ee o § @ 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border oe es “4.4.2 
— coe, *“ Patent”’ 2 6 
Commercial Note Papers we I” » 48., ‘ss, and 6 6 
haba Papers, blue or cream és 108. 12s.6d., and 14 6 


The Vellum Wove “ Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1oco. 


COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 
Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 
the retail houses. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 


HE LONDON & CHATHAM SUPPLY STORES, 
4, STATION ROAD, ELEPHANT AND CASTLE, S.E. 


NoTIcE TO THE PuBric. 


The Proprietors of the London Provision Stores beg to acquaint the Publ’c 
that they ~_ OPENED a BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT at the above 
address, within a few doors of the London and Chatham Railway Station, for 
the purpose of supplying Provisions at the lowest possible prices. 

Particular attention is requested to the subjoined tariff, the Proprietors 
feeling assured it must meet the views of the most economical. 


HOW TO LIVE IN ENGLAND. 
1 lb. Dairy-Fed Pork ae os es 64. Delicious. 





x lb. Breakfast Bacon .. ée on oe Very Mild. 
x Ib. Rich Curd Cheese .. ee ee pee a Treat. 
4 lb. Farm House molten. .. @d. As from Dairy. 
& Large Dorking Eggs as -. 6d. New Laid. 
4 lbs. Farm House Bread ‘ie .. 6a. Home Made. 
4 lbs. Bag Pure Flour... os «- 6d. White Flake. 
2 Ibs. Loaf and Moist Sugar _.. «- 6d. Crystallized. 
i Ib. New Leaf Tea - .- 6d. First Importation. 
7 Ibs. Bag Flowery Potatoes .. .. 6d. Tipperary. 
ou}eeibe. .. ..fr.. « .. Oe 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


20, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 
MR. THOMAS HEATLEY 


Bacs to inform the Public that he has REMOVED to his NEW PREMISES 
as above, where, in addition to his old-established Trade as a BUILDER and 
CONTRACTOR, he intends to carry on the Profession of 


HOUSE, LAND, AND ESTATE AGENT, 


and is prepared to make ADVANCES on every description of HOUSEHOLD 

PROPERTY, whether for immediate sale or otherwise. Short Leaseho!ds 

Purchased and all transactions carried out at the shortest notice compatible 
ith reason. 





Serr. 13, 1879: 


¥/ 3, LOWER THAMES STREET, 
, ~ x7 July, 1879. 
MESSRS. JAS. STERNE and CO. 


HAve now for INSPECTION and SALEa LARGE 
SUPPLY of every description of 


AMERICAN SOUPS, CONDIMENTS, & TOMATOS, 


In Tins, and te Hotel and Restaurant 
i sie ihe sae, beng prpared fo cations wi wholes get 
vourable terms. 


on most fa’ 
Private establishments can be supplied at less than Co-operative Ph 
Price Lists forwarded on application. bs 





By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


HE “VICTORIA” SPRING MATTRESS and 
‘BED BOTTOM. To be obtained only at THE CAVENDISH 
OFFICES and FACTORY AGENCY, 5. Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Never becomes Hollow in the Middle, Comfortable —Portable— 
Durable. Adapted for Wood or Iron Steads. 

Being made higher in the middle than at the sides, and placed u the bed- 
steads as an ordinary mattress, not let in, it is impossible ie your bed to at any 
time sink below an uniform level. 

IT IS CONDUCIVE TO HEALTH. A really good spring bed should 
avid giving pressure against the spine. The major el 9 pane of the springs are 

uently placed near the head of the mattress, a opate nu 
Ser e foot. It should, however, be noted that the soleh on cah ba placed tu 
ee position at the option of the user. 

t 1s easily cleaned ; hot water may be used without injury. aa i- 
cable for Hospitals or the Sick Wards of Pablic Institutions, as it can be 
disinfected. 

No palliasse or straw mattress required. 

The sides of this bed are composed of best linen ticking, thereby presenting 
the RPROe sees of an ordinary mattress. 

a Ca engens without disfiguring the bedstead. 

Is very porta e; a dozen beds may be put into two parcels, thus render- 

ing it ore for — or Te g. Setunad i Ge bed 
he ve t steel springs, sp y desig or this and also clean, 
white, and envctelt lly selected wood will invariably be used 


Paice List af. 386 4 4% 3 4 fe. 6 4ft.g 5 ft. 
Length «. 20/- 226 246 256 266 eee 28/6 
“Victoria” Fotpinc Camp Bepsteap (tor one person) 7s. 6d. each. 


S. TAYLOR, Manager. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
** Jan. 27, 1677. 


** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name. “S. G. HUTCHINS, 

** By Appoiatment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the Mood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.c. — 


A Pure, Wholesome, Refreshing, Invigorating, 
Non-Intoxicating, 


NEW SUMMER DRINK, 


Of great Delicacy and Flavour, 
superior to anything yet offered to 

















1 Doz. CASES! 


the Public, being a wonderful l. 
Corrective cf Corpulency, FOR 21/ 
and a sure antidote to as 
Rheumatism, Delivered, Carriage Paid, to any 
part of England. 
OFFICE— 


16, Stoney Street, 
SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
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PAYNE AND CO.’S 
Patent Improved Anti-Corrosive Boiler Fluid. 


DESTROYING AND PREVENTING Sorte AND 
INCRUSTATION IN Se 


, Manufactured only 
PAYNE & CO., 36, Cherry Garden Street, London, S.E. 


HIS is the PERFECT REMEDY for 


whee ee aban CORROSION ; Boilers are kept clean without 
with, wear and tear is much lessened, and 


chi image is dispensed 
iabiliy rt accents and capledias avoided. Thesaving of fuel is considerable ; 
= yan b oly. io pr ee Oe Engines. > will 
€ price is per horsepower week wi 
semeve any incrustetion fom on “On pee ors po keep clean ones 


ect. 
It may be introduced by the feed-pipe from water cistern, or through 
"When or safety valve. 
hen the man-hole is open, * oe will only be required to be swept out. 
xperience has ving in fuelalone more than compensates 
an oe on cost of the Fluid, whist the oni: of time usually ancunied in removing 
the corrosion by means of chipping hammers, and the cost of labour, and the 
damage ened by the chipping process, is a matter of great moment to the 
owners 0: 
This Fluid is most extensively and a eT a in oe and also in 
the principal manufactw ing districts throughout 
Registered Trade Mark—No, 812. 
References—Her Majesty’s Engineers. Testimonials by many Eminent Firms. 


MESSRS. H. WALLER & CO., 


Having hitherto ae Agents for the Sale of their 
or -reno renowned 


wa 


IN LONDON, 
Now determine to come on = = Market themselves, thereby saving to Con- 
to Customers by 


AE 
WALLBROOK HOUSE, 


37, WALBROOK, MANSION HOUSE, 


and guarantee to supply direct from their own Collieries every description of 
Coal at the lowest possible prices (published and forwarded on application). 
Should it be desired, a R pee will attend on Customers and explain the 
adapt y of the various sorts of Coal. 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting en tonics po ve oh sent — the 

stem sti the great 
aad cenires that pervade the digestive organs, 
without which nen good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossi 


Ee ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing ‘else 
~ Think, too, how vety inexpensive it is 
ed with most othe: treatments. As a 
fam — for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
effectiveness it commends itself to every 





Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Flaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


THE GREAT ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE. 
Have a Pure Body and Good Health by taking Dr. EVANS’S 


PURE VEGETABLE CARBON, 


NATURE’S GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Perfectly tasteless and void of smell, and can be taken by the most delicate, 


This is a new and wonderful cure for Indigestion, Wind, 4. Breath, et 
ache, Bile, Acidity, Incipient Consumption, Eruptions of the Skin, and all 
-—T that -_ amen Rae mnoee i 

is universally patroni persons suffering from Constipation, and every 
complaint emanating from sluggish action of the Sonn \ 
iran a wonderful remedy for the inhabitants of South ‘Africa, who, it is 
notorious, suffer from the a To semet complaints, and large quantities have 
been supplied for the Sites bom 

Sold by Chemists in 2s. 6d. ana 108. cases; or post free of 
JAMES GOODFELLOW and CO., 46 and 48, City Road, London, 

where also chests for the Colonies can be ‘obtained ea a reduced rate. 


OL OWAYS suas. .—Nervous Debility.—No 
part uman uires tching than 
sytemn<egen ts henge beens Sivteas’ ‘Suem gurent Geter tantonn 
and strengtheners of the nerves, and the safest general  perge ausea, 
dupe ts Mamaia omaedeaemineond y yi to them. They 
ina summary manper yspe ptom stoma 
Bou fulness at the pit of the stomach, sno inal datos, ad 2 oomens 
th capricious appetites and confined bowels—the eeenny seeemanning 
signs of defective or deranged nervous power. Sn Eas ile crnnerinstesly 
debilitated state, Sabaie tome tau such restorative i te eccasioand'y 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
Gold Medal, now given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily 


Telegraph. 
FREE CBLGLe «2. BZITRAC TT, 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. 
Sold in packets and Tins. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
ors CARACAS COCOA 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 


‘* A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


**No more delicious, , nourishing, and wholesome beverage 
ever been manniactnned= i Moris Pa t. ans 








LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 
BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
ELASTIC Inventors and Patentees of the 


SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS 
STOCKINGS, | 15 his late Majesty y William TV., and to Her Majesty's 
avy. 


&c., y 
292, STRAND, LONDON, 
MADE TO ANY N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 


MEASURE. , 
SU Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


M ESSRS, JAY’S experienced Dressmakers and 


Milliners travel to any part abipmny Bn" free of expense to pur- 
mane ooo require the 
Dresses and 


pr ing figures, and at the same 
house in ad Street. Reasonable also given for 
Mourning at a great saving to large or small faiailies. 


JAY’S, 


TIIE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 
1/6—One Bottle Guaranteed Sifficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages.* 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


e day. 
KINGSTON “LOTION i is —— immediate sae enetiaetion, and, unlike 
has not any 
KINGSTON L LO: ION forwarded to any address ive ie observation for 
Note tHe ApprREss— 


W. R. W. WRIGHT, 8ST. GEORGE ROAD, NEWINGTON, HULL. 





RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 
ith atts 3 oa ~ aye fet to give immediate relief. aa 

RH wa ne a cure, even in long-standing cases, 
after all other apes he failed. - 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No fonschold should be without them. 

ae ane OILS are the best knewn remedy in all cases of Seinen, 


ns, Flesh-rents, &c., &c. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are fold in bottles at 2s. ~ 5 6d. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured onl WR. a WRIGHT, 


NEWINGTON, HULL. 
ee OILS cure pains in the back, co and face after two applica- 


RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 
aaa — do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 


or labour. 

RHEUMATIC OILS: are the friend of all gubeing wen, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of These Oils are of 
priceless value, as chon” aaee dames te’ auliii, polae hia be long 
exposure to cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—W, BR. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


. l ‘HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
ino few dago be thie ectstental Matias: =r t 
require traint uring their use, certain 
prantse The® distasc attacking any vital part—Sold by all Chemists, at 
1s, 144d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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- - Established 1803), ° 
1s, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and r7, PALL MALL, sw. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 


- E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
lei ee ee ek en eee 


ae ae FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt ct) sa ppompinime i 
fsurace feted im al parts ofthe word 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
ral tes © established on the Mutual Principle, all the profits 


belong 8 an othe Member D FUND, arising solely from premiums, of nearly 
THREE QUARTERS ( OF A MILLION 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and Balance-sheet, and all needful 
information, can be obtained 
Company, or to 


d on application to any of the Agents of the 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 184r. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presip—ent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 90,coo Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various ee ie 
A ge ry a pw yen, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
oe are allowed to Country and ten to Town Members. 
seem, vlumgs ate al Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1879. 


Ast, 2nd, and Srd Class TOURIST TICKETS, available for Two Months, 
veil be be ISSUED from MAY sst, to the 31st OCTOBER, 1879. 


For particulars see Time Tables and mes issued by the Company. 


HENRY OAKLEY, General Manager. 
London, King's Cross Station, April, 1870. 


BIR EBESE BANK. Established 1851. 29 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


and 30, 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods. or repayable on 


Leeodies tee tidieas soeneg Novcher y introduced, and 
teen on the mini o charge made for keep- 


y of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
werner’ and sold, and advances made thereon. 
Hours from 1o till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE LONDON HOSPITAL & MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
MILE-END, E. 


HE SESSIONS 1879-80 will COMMENCE on 
WEDNESDAY, October rst, 1879. 

Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £60 and £40, will be Offered for 

Competition to new Students. Entries on or before September 2oth. 

Fees to Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 Guineas in one payment, or 
100 Guineas in three instalments. 

All Resident and other Hospital Appointments are free. 

The Resident Appointments consist of five House Physiciancies, four House 
Gurpeonciee, one Accouchership, also two dresserships and two Maternity 

ssistautships. 

The London Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and tram with 


all parts of the M 
NORMAN CHIVERS, M.D, Principal. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


the Twenty-ninth Session, 1879-89, which will commence on the 1st 
of — the following COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL 
DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 
. Chemistry. +s Frankland, Ph. D., F.R.S. 
- Metallurgy. 7 hn Percy, 'M. D., F.R.S. 
. Biology. By . Hualey, LL. D., F. R.S. 
» apeney. hie Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S., Chairman. 
. Geolog Jaa ¥ Je F.R.S. 
‘ oa ¥ ied M echanic T. M. Goode eve, M.A. 
ysics. B Frederick Guthrie, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J H. Edgar, M.A, 
The Lecture Fees for Students desirous ; Seooming Anon are £30 in 
oe sum, om entrance, or two annual payments 420, exclusive of the 


Tickets to pengnanes Courses of Lectures are issued at £3 and £4 each. 
Officers in Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, Acting Mining 
Agents and Managers may obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 
some falas (ree) : o onmieed to the at tree fees. 
or particulars or for Prospectus (price t 7d. 
the Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, Loa London’ S.W, veebty te 
.» RU DLER. Registrar. 
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A household Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Known all over the world. 
Beware of Colourable I mitations. . 
CAUTION. "On each Label is our Teape Manx, Willow Pattern Plate, and 
name, GoopALL, Backnouss, and Co. No other is genuine. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
viands palatable, and 


This Cheap and Excellent sauce makes the 
the daintiest dishes most delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs 
have awarded the cn ito the YORKSHIRE con on = ground that 
neither its strength its invi 


each and every sense of the wordt cannot aaaak Wee highly of that which I 
find so gocd, so useful, to publish this —¥ If it ae to be productive of good, 


ou are quite at liberty Yours tru ly, 
e Author of ‘* Grace Dorkug , a “ The Wreck of the Royal 


To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


ee ee G POWDER. 


Soles 6) Se eapesies quality. 


Unrivalled for for ccomumeien he sate re 
have 


ees ore Ingredicats, 
Testimonials i ee 


Dispenses with brewer’ 
The best in the world. _ <> 
(Oo Rase = ae BAKING POWDER. 
because the best. Indispensable to every household, and an 


inestimable boon to housewives. M Makes delicious puddi without e, gs, pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light bread as vant One trial wil ann 


he most sceptical of its gear y Kom bong “Ke, in 1d. packets, 6d., rs., 2% 
” , ’ 


Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKMOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


and 5s. tins, 
( ODALLS QUININE WINE. 

y recommended by the most eminent ovdciens, and acknowledged 
to be the 5 and cheapest tonic yet mvanpeen. trengthens the whole system, 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for indigestion, nervousness, gout. 
rheumatic:,, &c. Has proved an invaluable and agreeable 
suffering from general debility and loss of appetite. e best restorative or the 
weak, g, or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate and is 
copecially suited as a vehicle for the administration of cod-liver oil, where the com 
bined en of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine glass 
full twice or thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in 
which a cordial tonic is required, far superior coseny —_ bitters or bitter beers 
ies te ee ts, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 1S. 1 and 2s. 3d., per bottle. 

pared by GOODALL, BACKH Use. and CO., Leeds. 

BS ee from Miss Emity FAITHFULL. 
ictoria Press, 85, Praed Street, London, W., Aug. 29, 1874. 
Dear Sirs lleden tested your excellent Quinine Wine, I am ‘only. too Sich is 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and preventive, 
better than cure.—Yours truly, Emity FarirHru tt. 
To Messrs. Goodall, wel sa by and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 

UUDALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 

OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 

OUODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 

OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 

Delicious to everything. 


(OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for, making delicious cxstends, « without in less time and at half the 
rice, 
fi the i leaiveetions given are Enplicitly fi 
shennan confidence in the article, a jean 
as a useful agent in the 


Bg a om a good a Gi 
Sold in boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, —= Chemists, Italian War 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


St. Mary-le-Strand ; and Published Strand, London, in the 
TURDAY, September 13, 1879. a ah Wire 





